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THE SUNDAY, OUEST ION 

PFWHE members of the ‘‘ Personal Liberty Leagues” in 

New York and elsewhere, who are practically de- 

manding the secularization of Sunday, fail to realize 
that responsibility. 
These leagues doubtless include many citizens of foreign 
birth who honestly believe that they should be allowed 
to visit entertainments and to drink beer on Sundays 
Their idea of Sunday is a day of 
recreation, rather than a day in any way sacred, and in 


personal liberty involves personal 


as on week- day Ss. 


the case of many of our adopted citizens who sincerely 
hold this belief the recreation would be harmless. But 
their responsibility to others and to the State is not to be 
ignored. If they are to have their glass of beer on Sun- 
day afternoons, others will demand the right to spend a 
day of idleness in drinking whisky. There can be no 
special privileges. The example, harmless in itself, set 
by these citizens, would lead others to carousals and 
flagrant violations of law and order. Again, there is the 
responsibility to the State. This is a Christian nation, 
and it is to be maintained as such. Is it just for those 
who have sworn to obey its laws and recognize its sove- 
reignty to seek to overthrow ‘‘the most important fact 
Again, the ma- 
jority who believe in keeping the Sabbath sacred cer- 
The ery of ‘‘ personal liberty ” 
is a catching one, but personal responsibility has its 


and symbol of the Christian religion ” ? 
tainly have some rights. 


claims as well. 

If this were simply a movement for wholesome recrea- 
tion, the formation of ‘‘ Personal Liberty Leagues ” in 
this State, Pennsylvania aud elsewhere, could be viewed 
at least without alarm, although ander any circumstances 
the sanctity of the Sabbath must be preserved. But 
these ‘‘ Leagues” are invariably identified with the 
liquor interests, which are seeking to swell already enor- 
mous gains by securing liberty to sell liquor as freely on 
Sundays as on week-days. It is stated that in Penusyl- 
vania the agents of liquor organizations canvassed the 
societies of foreign-born citizens, and induced them to 
send delegates to central conventions. In Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and Alleghany City it is estimated that there 
are 50,000 saloon and ‘ Personal Liberty ” voters. In 
New York the number of these voters is said to amount 
already to 75,000. Most of the large brewers and repre- 
sentatives of the traffic in ardent spirits are engaged in 
furthering this movement. The practical form which it 
is to take in Pennsylvania will be an attempt to repeal 
the Sunday and High-licease laws. The end aimed at 
in New York will be the opening of groggeries and 
beer-gardens alike on Sunday, and undoubtedly the 
In other words 
this movement means not only the desecration of the 
Sabbath, but also its tranformation into a day to be 
dreaded as an occasion of lawlessness and the outrages 
inseparable from idleness and drinking. 

Against this proposed change the clergy have not 
been slow to speak. In Buffalo, Albany and New York 
clergymen of all denominations have held public meet- 
ings and called upon the community to maintain the laws 
regarding Sunday liquor -selling, and to preserve the 
Lord’s Day as a day of periodic rest. The phrases from 
the resolutions passed by New York clergymen like 
Drs. John Hall, Lyman Abbott, W. M. Taylor, and R. J. 
McArthur, are certainly temperate. The clergy have 
made no plea for a revival of ‘‘ blue-law ” legislation, nor 
for any measures which can justly be called fanatical. 
They stand upon their rights as citizens of a Christian 
country. At the same time the better portion of the 
Press, the organ of the Knights of Labor, and even the 
more respectable liquor-sellers who favor High License 
and own their own establishments, are being heard from 
in opposition to the ‘‘ Personal Liberty” movement. It is 
clear that we are not yet ready to surrender the American 
Sunday which we have observed for two centuries and a 
half. As to the future, Dr. Abbott has well said : ‘‘ The 
liberty, progress, prosperity aud whole future of this na- 
tion lie in the emphatic maintenance and large recogni- 
tion of Christianity as a part of the institutionalism of 
the land, and certaiuly the Sabbath is the very institu- 
tional fact above all other institutional facts of the Christ- 
ian religion. It is not the most important fact, but it is 
the most important symbol. More important than all 
creeds and confessions of faith is this one day in seven 
standing as a witness to eternal truths; and whatever 
assails and threatens that, assai!s and threatens the very 
coherence of our common weal,” 


opening of places of amusement as well. 


MORMONISM STILL GROWING. 


To recent legislation for the suppression of Mormon 
‘polygamy has made the road of the ‘‘ Latter - day 
Saints” one very hard to be traveled is beyond question ; 
but it may well be doubted if anything has yet been done 
very seriously to check the growth of the strangest sect 
of modern times. It has not in its ranks a single man 
deserving the name of scholar ; its apostles, though often 
of much natural force and shrewduess, are of the coarsest 
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insincere, are exceedingly ignorant and superstitious ; 
and its history is marked by brazen imposture and re- 
volting immorality and crime. And yet in an age boast- 
ing its intelligence, refinement, culture and moral eleva- 
tion, it has had a growth which, for extent, can only be 
compared to that of early Christianity itself. It not only 
requires of those who embrace it faith in the Jewish and 
Christian Seriptures, with all the miracles that modern 
science is disposed to dispute, but it supplements these 
by a Bible of its own, which it claims to be supernatural, 
while it assumes to be, in the persons of its apostles, in 
Its doe- 
trines, in many particulars, are utterly grotesque and 
irrational, And yet, while thus heavily weighted, it 
grows without ceasing. It has its missions in Great 
Britain, Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, Turkey, the Sandwich Islands, and even Pales- 
tine, and its converts are flocking to our shores from 


constant intereourse with the Divine Powers. 


these and other countries, to place themselves under the 
control of the hierarchy having its seat at Salt Lake City. 
Only a few days since a steamer arrived at this port with 
278 fresh converts, attended by thirty-three Mormon 
elders, who were relieved by a board of thirty-five others, 
who sailed hence for Europe three mouths ago. 

We look upon all this with wonder and amazement, 
and ask ourselves whereunto it is to grow. But for one 
single circumstance the question, so far as concerns the 
Government, would be almost devoid of interest, and 
might be dismissed from our thoughts without anxiety. 
But just here is the rub. The growth of Mormonism 
carries with it not only the theory but the practice of 
polygamy, and polygamy is a form of immorality which 
undermines the foundations of the family, and menaces 
the Republic itself with rottenness and ruin. We must 
not, cannot, tolerate it. Its advocates are devising a plan 
by which they hope to bring it under the protection of 
State sovereignty through the admission of Utah to the 
Union. 
but it will be a false pretense, to be abandoned when the 
Already politicians 


There is to be a pretense of yielding the point, 


work of admission is accomplished. 
on the lookout for Electoral and Congressional votes are 
showing signs of yielding to this device. Let them be 
watched. Before Utah is admitted to the Union as a 
State some way must be found to make it impossible 
for the Mormon hierarchy to accomplish its purpose. 
We are not sure but the plan of ex-Congressman J, 
Randolph Tucker would be as effectual to this end as 
anything that could be devised. He proposes a Constitu- 
tional Amendment, making polygamy a crime in every 
part of the country, and giving the Courts of the United 
States power to punish it under the laws of Congress, 
This is worth thinking of. 
THE DIVORCE EVIL. 

jor fact that over one hundred cases were recently 

disposed of in a single day in five Chicago divorce 
courts illustrates a tendency which is becoming every- 
where apparent in American society. The American 
people are not yet fully alive to the serious extent to 
which family life is undermined by the facility of divorce. 
Marriage has ceased to be looked upon by many people 
as a lifelong union, and has come to be regarded as a 
union between one man and one woman for so long ¢ 
time only as is mutually agreeable. The woman who 
said that she got married after knowing her husband 
only a week, ‘‘ because, if we do not like each other, we 
xan be divorced,” is the exponent of many women and 
of many-men. We have no superstitious worship for 
marriage as marriage; but we have a regard for mar- 
riage as the foundation of the family, and we have 
a regard for the family as the foundation of all social 
order and national existence. Therefore, whatever tends 
to destroy the marriage relation tends to destroy, through 
the destruction of family life, the life of the whole people. 
It is not in Chicago alone that this monstrous evil is ap- 
parent. Other great cities, both East and West, are suf- 
fering from it. 

Much might be said as to a remedy for this condition 
of affairs, but we limit ourselves to two or three sug- 
gestions. In the first place, the divorce laws of the 
different States should be made more strict. Loose laws 
tend to promote the evil; strict laws, to restrain it. For 
the simple fact is, that if a man and a woman once mar- 
ried know that they can be easily separated, this know- 
ledge tends to promote dissension and aversion; but if 
they realize that they are legally tied together, and that 
they can be separated only for the gravest and most 
serious reasons, slight and trifling causes for separation 
are not suffered to have undue weight. Knowing that 
they must live together, they seek to make the best of 
their union, And not simply should the divorce laws of 
the different States be made more strict, but this legal 
condition would also be aided by the enactment of a na- 
tional marriage and divorce law. Such a statute would 
tend to give symmetry to the statutes of the different 
States. 

The American nation is now passing through a period 


' mold ; its disciples, though not by any means necessarily | 


somewhat like that through which the Roman republic | 


passed when divoree was exceedingly common, and when 
sensual sins were conspicuously rife. In this condition 
it becomes every citizen to do all he can to stay these 
perils of the social and politic body. Much, it is true, is 
being done ; societies are formed for the arrest of these 


evils. A National Divorce Reform Association is doing ' midable engines of war. 
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most excellent service. The Commission appointed by 
the last Congress to collect statistics as to divorcee in the 
different States is now at work. 
lishing articles upon this vital subject. All 


The public Press is pub- 
these are 
favorable signs. We do not assure ourselves, however, 
that this evil is to be at once stayed ; but we are confi- 
dent that within a deeade this flood-tide of divorcee, which 
now is sweeping through the great cities and through 
many of the country districts, will be, if the agitation of 
the subject is maintained, in large part arrested. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S TOUR. 


FT must be gall and wormwood to the Government and 

to the Conservatives of England to see the enthusiasm 
and the heartiness that greet Mr. Gladstone at every way- 
side station, as well as at the great centres of popuiation, 
along his route. There is no lip-service, no greeting 
made to order; but in place of these, everywhere an out- 
pouring of public Sentiment, with a fullness of admira- 
tion and respect, that commands respectful silence on 
the part of political opponents. The champion of the 
Irish people is hailed in every English town and village 
as the man who speaks the honest thought of English- 
This is the real significance of his triumphal 
progress. 

Mr. Gladstone may be mistaken in the way he reads 
though his enemies have not succeeded in show- 


men, 


history 
ing this—but he is not mistaken when he tells the Eng- 
lish people that the government of Ireland in defiance of 
the rights and the will of the Irish people is a crime. He 
has had the greatness of mind and the manliness to con- 
fess that, until lately, he had not known the history of 
Ireland, nor even suspected how steadfast and how ma- 
lignant had been the tyranny of England. He has con- 
fessed these things to all England ; and the most hopeful 
sign for the future of England and the British Empire is 
that the people everywhere are with him in his confes- 
sion aud in his unrelenting purpose to right the wrong. 

Much has been said by Mr. Gladstone's critics as to 
the indefiniteness of his Home Rule preposals. In his 
speech at Nottingham, last week, he dispesed effectually 
of all misrepresentations on this point. He declared em- 
phatieally that he would favor any settlement, acceptable 
to the Irish peopte, which does not impair the unity of 
the Empire or neglect the just claims of the minority. 
‘¢The Imperial Parliament,” he said, ‘‘ must retain ulti- 
mate power to avert injustice, but that power must be 
used magnanimously, and not in the 
tyrannical strength.” 

There was, a year ago, an ill-concealed tone of exulta- 
tion in the Conservative papers and their toadies in com- 
menting on the apparent weakness of Mr. Gladstone’s 
health. They lived to be disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, for, with another year added to the burden borne 
by those Atlantean shoulders, there have come an added 
vitality and a fire that no man in the opposing ranks 
dares to encounter. They have no hope but in Glad- 
stone’s death ; and Gladstone will outlive them and their 
schemes. He may die to-morrow; but the eause for 
which he stands is the undying, indomitable cause that 
lives not in the breath of the nostrils. 


wantonness of 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

bya gentlemen bearing a ‘* Peace Memorial,” and represent- 

ing the English society formed to substitute arbitration for war, 
have just arrived in New York, their errand being a conference 
with the President and other authorities at Washington, and the 
general inculcation of the idea that war is an unnecessary evil. Of 
the kind of settlement of disputes between civilized nations which 
these promoters of peace hope to introduce, the Geneva Arbitration 
is, of course, a conspicuous example. They wish to persuade men 
to lay aside their savage instincts so far as to submit vexed ques- 
tions to an impartial tribunal composed of their equals, substi- 
tuting, in other words, trial by jury for the wager of battle., If peo- 
ple at large could be brought to assume the attitude towards the 
mediwval wager of battle which is held by individuals, resort to 
arbitration instead of force would become universal among na- 
tions. For the adoption of peaceful measures rests upon public 
opinion. International arbitrators can only act as advisers. They 
are powerless to enforce their decrees, whose acceptance depends 
upon the respect for principle and sense of moral obligation of the 
contestants. Anything which tends to educate public opinion in 
this direction is to be welcomed, and there is need of such educa- 
tion while individuals who would scout the idea of settling a per- 
sonal or legal question with pistols and broadswords will collectively 
demand an appeal to arms in the case of international quarrels. 

The bearers of the ‘* Peace Memorial” arrive opportunely at the 
time when the fishery dispute has reached the stage of personal 
conference between gentlemen representing this country and Eng- 
land, although, as is well known, our representatives have no au- 
thority for binding action. The fact that such negotiations have 
been entered into helps to teach public opinion to expect a final 
settlement of this question ‘through arbitration, and we trust that 
the agents of the Peace Society wili strengthen this idea, A war 
about codfish and mackerel would be humiliating and disgraceful, 
And yet, while the spirit of Christianity pervading the ‘ Peace 
Memorial” must commend itself to every Christian people, and 
while war must be regarded by the thoughtful as a barbarous and 
illogical expedient, there are certain material arguments which 
help even more powerfully than the plea of the peace advocates to 
settle the question, ‘* When is war necessary ?” in favor of peace. 
There is the obvious expense and burden of standing armies which 
are at present weighing down all the Continental Powers, There is 
the influence of capital, which on the whole is steadily in favor of 
peace, and by this we mean not only the large interests which 
would be directly imperiled by war, but also the influence of the 
great financiers, without whose consent war on the part of some 
European nations would be impossible, There is also the deterrent 
of the present development of high explosives and singularly for- 
Now that moderu science has devised 
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means for the wholesale destruction of life and property, now that 
hundreds of men on shipboard can be blown to atoms in an instant 
and great cities laid in ashes at a distance of five or six miles, war 
becomes something so horrible and disastrous that there is natur- 
ally an increasing hesitation to incur such dire calamities. Krupp 
guns, torpedoes and dynamite projectiles have their value as peace- 
makers. Again, the tendency in Europe is towards alliances, as, 
possibly, one between England, Germany, Italy and Austria, which 
would be too powerful to allow of war. On the whole, despite the 
troubled state of European politics, the drift of events may be held 
to favor the maintenance of peace, but at the same time there is 
abundant occasion for the proselyting work of the bearers of the 
‘* Peace Memorial.” International arbitration should be the final 
tribunal for every nation which has emerged from the savage state. 


ASSAULT AND INSULT. 


YOME time ago a young woman in Boston was fined one cent, 


| 4c, 
necessity for them. 


\ without costs, for having slapped in the face a man who in- ! 


sulted her. The amount of the penalty proves, of course, that the 
sympathies of the magistrate were on the side of the insulted 
woman, and not of the assaulted man; but that the penalty was 
awarded against her, and not against him—that she, not he, was 
the criminal in the eyes of the law—is a strong reminder of the fact 
that the legal code of modern civilization is a relic of semi-civiliza- 
tion, and that the spirit of barbarism still lingers amidst the en- 
lightenment of the present day. 

A code which guards jealously against all indignities to the 
person, but which recognizes no offense in an injury to character 
unless its consequences can be set down in money’s worth, is what 
might have been looked for in an age when a man’s person was held 
sacred, and but small account made of his personality. It is a 
modern conception of human relations that an irreparable offense 
against personality, like such a wound to a woman’s dignity as the 
one under consideration, demands punitive, since it does not 
admit of reparatory, measures, and the notion is but slowly pro- 
ducing an effect upon the laws of civilized countries, Is it too 
much to say that in the case of an insult to a woman, public opin- 
isu, which must ever go before the law, is still somewhat pagan 
and barbarous ? Is it not true that America, which once led the van 
of civilization in its reverence for womanhood, is drifting back to 
the lower European standards, so that in this country—which once 
made its boast that a woman, however young and beautiful, how- 
ever old and poor, could pass alone from one uttermost limit to the 
other untouched by look or breath of insult—unprotected women 














tinental travel. Portland, Me., is but 2,900 miles from Liverpool, 
and Portland, Oreg., lies within 4,300 miles of Japan. The dis- 
tance between the two Portlands, across the continent, 1s 500 
miles shorter, as we have shown, than the distance between any 
two seaports on each side of the continent that are so favorably 
situated with reference to Liverpool and Yokohama. As _ the 
connection by way of the Northern Pacific and Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic route can manifestly be made the shortest in 
time, as well as in distance, between the two oceans, nothing seems 
to remain but to make it the most agreeable to travelers and 
cheapest to traffic. The establishment of a line of transtlantic 
steamships at Portland would seem to follow the existence of the 
The difficulty in establishing such steamship 
connections will be less, because Portland has long been used as a 
Winter seaport for Canada, and because it possesses a beautiful and 
most commodious harbor. New York, it would seem, must decide 
whether by the way of Utica and Watertown or by the extension of 
the Delaware and Hudson line of railway from Plattsburg to the 
St. Lawrence would not give it a shorter route to the great 
Northwest and Japan over the Northern Pacific than via San 
Francisco, 


THE FISHERIES COMMISSION. 
* is a significant fact that all the Canadian menibers of the 


Fisheries Commission, so soon to meet in Washington, are 
from the maritime Provinces, which, more than other parts of the 


Dominion, are vitaily interested in a speedy solution of this long- | 


standing difficulty. Sir Charles Tupper, one of the ablest of Cana- 
dian statesmen, is a native of Nova Scotia, and the present Minister 
of Finance of Canada. He was Premier of Nova Scotia wen that 
Province entered the Confederation in 1867, and both before and 
since then has displayed remarkable talent, both as a diplomatist 
and as a Cabinet Minister. Sir Charles will be accompanied by 
the Hon. John 8, D. Thompson, the Canadian Minister of Justice, 
another Nova Scotian, who is eminent as a jurist, and was counsel 
on behalf of the United States Government, acting with the Ameri- 
can lawyers, before tae Fishery Commission, which met at Halifax 
under the Washington Treaty. The Hon. George E. Foster, Cana- 


dian Minister of Marine and Fisheries, a native of New Brunswick, 


are daily becoming more subject to indignity, especially in our ; 


large cities? The presence in our towns of large numbers of for- 
eigners of the lower orders accounts for much of this change, but 
does it account for all ? 
who make no scruple of insulting a woman with their attentions, 
provided she is evidently of the working classes, and thrown upon 
herself for defense? Are even women above the ranks of workers 
entirely safe from insulting looks in public places? So long as the 
case is thus, it is too much for women to expect that, in the event of 
their being thrown upon themseives for protection, the law will see 
in them the offended, not the offenders. While the man who offers 
the deadliest injury or insult to a woman is not held to have 
offended against the social code, it is too much to expect that the 
legal code will be amended to meet the case ; and girls known to be 
modest, respectable and hard-working, though compelled by igno- 
rance and poverty to work in public, must endure insult and in- 
dignity unredressed, or, redressing their own wrongs by the only 
means within their reach, must submit to the shame and grief of 
arrest and trial. Poor compensation indeed for such an ordeal 
that their assertion of self-respect is met by only a nominal fine, evi- 
dence though it be that the sympathies of the judge are all their 
own. No sympathy can wash away the stain of the police court, 
the leering crowd, the newspaper paragraph. To the lowliest and 
poorest girl who values reputation and character they are the same 
shame that they would be to the gentlest-bred of women. 

The assault is condoned : the insult, that deadliest of assaults, ‘s 
not even recognized. And brutes walk away from the police court 
unharmed, to go on offering indignities to women, secure of any 
interference from the law. 





A NEW ROUTE TO JAPAN, 

\HERE has been more or less discussion of late, among certain 
large capitalists and the more progressive managers of the 
great railway systems of the country, in relation to a new route to 
Japan. There are now two principal transcontinental routes. The 
distance from Liverpool to Yokohama, by the way of New York and 
San Francisco, is 11,280 miles. This is known as the Southern 
Pacific route to China and Japan. The distance from Liverpool to 
Yokohama, via Quebec and the Canadian Pacific Railway, is 10,047 
miles. A line of railway is now under construction through the 
State of Maine, the purpose of which is to connect Montreal with 
Halifax by means of the railway system of the Province of New 
Brunswick. This line, when completed, will reduce the distance 
from Liverpool to Japan to 9,700 miles. But because of the utter 
impracticability of bridging the Bay of Fundy, which extends al- 
most as far north as Northumberland Strait, the route to Halifax 
can never approximate to an air-line route. The distance to Yoko- 
hama by the way of Portland, Me., and Portland, Oreg., over either 
completed lines of .railway, or lines to be completed within a few 
months, is 9,400 miles. This distance can be reduced 200 miles 
more by the completion of lines of railway already surveyed and 
partly under construction. It is this new route to Japan, 500 
miles shorter than via Halifax, 850 miles shorter than via Quebec, 
and almost 2,000 miles shorter than via New York and San Fran- 

cisco, that seems deserving of public discussion, 

Portland, Oreg., is somewhat nearer Yokohama than is Van- 
couver, the western terminus of the Canadian Pacific, This termi- 
nus of the Northern Pacific, although over one hundred miles from 
the sea, admits steamships to its wharves drawing twenty-one feet 
of water. From this point the Northern Pacific is completed to a 
point forty-three miles east of Duluth, where connection 1s made 
with the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway. This line of 
road, a large part of which is now in operation, will be completed 
in a few months, from the Northern Pacific junction to Sault Ste. 
Marie. From St. Mary’s Strait, which is soon to be bridged with 
a double-track steel and iron bridge, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way being completed via Ottawa to Montreal, there will be given 
direct connéction to Portland. A new line, called the Ontario 
Pacitic, is under ‘contract to be built from Sault Ste. Marie, or 
St. Mary’s Strait, in a direct line to Prescott, thus giving, by 
ihe way of Ogdensburg ana St. Albans, a still shorter route to 
Portland. If it be true that *wavel and traffic will ultimately 
seek the shortest route between two commercial or populous 
points, then it will follow that the ronte from Portland on the 
Atlantic, along the south shore of Lake Superior, and over the 
well-built and well-equipped Northern Pacific to Portland, on the 
Pacific Ocean, will be the great through route of future transcon- 


. | 
Are there not many well-born Americans | 


will also be present at the meeting of the Commissioners, and will 
present the historical side of the fisheries question from the Do- 
minion standpoint. Mr. Foster is well known in the United States 
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solve this problem, and a number of devices have been invented, 
none of them entirely satisfactory, all based upon chemical or elec- 
tro-magnetic action. Professor George Forbes, of England, has 
devised a new meter in which the amount of electricity used is de- 
termined by the amount of heat it evolves. The machine is a 
simple one, equally adapted to the continuous,and alternate-oppo- 
site current, and practical electricians pronounce it better than any 
= meter. When each consumer pays for just what electricity 
1e uses, and those who use their lamps two hours are not charged 
just as much as those who use them five, electric lighting will be 
cheaper snd more popular. 


CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER GREELY, in his annual report, meets the 
popular demand that has existed for some years for the transfer of 
the meteorological work of the Signal Service to a civilian depart- 
ment of the Government, by recommending a reorganization of 
the corps. He suggests the extension of the Civil Scrvice rules 
over the office in Washington, and the transfer of at least one-half 
the work now done by enlisted men to civil officers selected by com- 
petitive examinations. There is no reason why the Weather Bureau 
should be a part of the military establishment, unless the army can 
do the work better and cheaper. The making of meteorological ob- 
servations and reports was originally assigned to the Signal Service 
because Congress was. unwilling to create a new Government 
bureau. But the Weather Bureau long ago became one of the most 
popular of all the Government’s functions, and popular opinion 
will now sustain Congress in making any changes in its organiza- 
tion that look either to greater economy or efficiency. It would 


| probably cost less, and do its work just as well, attached to the De- 


as a temperance lecturer, and has held the highest position in con- | 
nection with temperance organizations both in his own country | 


and in this, 


It is stated that Mr. Chamberlain, who will immediately repre- | 


sent Great Britain on the Commission, expressed disappointment 
that Sir John Macdonald was not to be his colleague. 
better acquainted with Sir Charles Tupper, he would be more 
than satistied with Sir John’s substitute, for, with an experience 
in diplomacy far exceeding that possessed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir Charles is just as able a man, and much more schooled in state- 


| craft than the versatile and eloquent member from Birmingham. 


| 








| the reply was made : 
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In appointing all the Canadian members of the Commission 
from the maritime Provinces, the Dominion Government has dis- 
played sound wisdom, Who so likely to insist upon the fisheries 
dispute being settled in such a manner as shall not militate against 
their interests as the representative men from those Provinces ? 
And if, finally, the terms obtained are not what the Provinces 
want or what they anticipated, they can only blame the Commission 
in general, or their own representatives in particular, and not the 
Government of Sir John Macdonald, which they might be disposed 
to do in this event were he a member of the Fisheries Commission. 

The United States Commissioners will be Mr. Bayard, the Secre- 
tary of State; Mr. Putnam, a Democrat, who has been counsel for 
this country in the fisheries cases that have arisen during the past 
two years; and Mr. Angell, a Republican, a jurist, who has bad 
some experience as a diplomatist in negotiating a difficult inter- 
national treaty. 

Those desirous of an uninterrupted good understanding between 
our own Government and that of Great Britain will earnestly hope 
that the Commissioners may succeed in disposing of this fishery 
dispute for good and all. That the conditions of agreement, if 
such take place, will prove quite satisfactory to everybody, is too 
much to expect. But sectional interests must give way when they 
confiict with those that are national. 





Tue Dominion of Canada has a law imposing a tax of #50 upon 
certain classes of Chinamen who enter its territory. This tax was 
recently collected by the customs officer at Niagara Falls of Wong 
Chin Foo, the distinguished Chinese gentleman and scholar, who 
was on his way to Canada to deliver several lectures, He entered 
a protest, but the customs authorities refase to refund the money. 
And Canada is a civilized country ! 

THE experience of the present year seems to prove that the 
stock market is not always the barometer of trade. If it were, we 
ought, long before this, to have witnessed signs of a general de- 
cline in mercantile activity. But no such signs are apparent. Care- 
fui inquiry into the condition of various trades proves that general 
business throughout the country is in a healthy condition, with a 
prospect of at least as good trade during the coming Winter as 
there was last year. There is some complaint of the smallness of 
profits making it necessary to do a larger volume of business in 
order to secure given returns. But this is the result of gradual 
changes that are taking place in this country, and not a sign of 
depression, Whatever may be the causes of the decline in stocks, 
they do not seem to have reached general business, 





Tue first fruits of the recent consolidation of the Western Union 
and Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Companies have been an ad- 
vance in tolls in the offices of the latter. For a long time past the 
uniform rate between a great number of points has been one cent 
a word, a rate under which there has been a great increase of busi- 
ness, Which has been done, it is believed, with profit to the tele- 
graph company. These rates have been advanced from one to five 
hundred per cent., and when inquiry was made at one of the prin- 
cipal offices of the Baltimore and Ohio line for a schedule of tolls, 
“Take the schedule of the Western Union 
and it will be all right.” The telegraph has become as much a 
public necessity as the mails, and the only condition upon which 
the people will consent that it shall be a monopoly is that the serv- 
ice shall be satisfactory and the rates cheap. Nothing will hasten 
the establishment of a Government telegraph like an advance of 
tolls by the present companies. 


Sin Wriu1AM THromson, the eminent English electrician, said, re- 
cently, that ‘‘ every one who knows anything about electric lighting 
understands perfectly that the want of a meter is one of the great- 
est practical wants in connection with the introduction of central 
station lighting.” 


Were he | 


partment of the Interior as to the War Department. 





IF all labor organizations were as wisely officered as the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, there would be far fewer collisions 
between the employer and employé. From the first the Brother- 
hood has sought to adjust all disputes by wise arbitration rather 
than by strikes and violence, and while there have been a few cases 
in which this rule has been violated, the heads of the organization 
have never sanctioned a departure fromit. Asa result of its pru- 
dent policy, the Brotherhood is to-day in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than ever before. In his address at the twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention in Chicago, last week, Chief Engineer Arthur 
stated that the Brotherhood has 365 divisions, with 25,000 members, 
of whom 6,287 are insured under the insurance plan, and during 
the fiscal year just closed the sum of $259,500 was paid out to 
widows and orphans, The Chief Engineer strongly rebukes the 


| anarchical tendencies which mark some labor organizations, and 


says truly that among sensible men the day for violence and bomb- 


| throwing is past: ‘* Let mercy season justice and justice be tem- 











pered with moderation. A wise arbitration looks to a long result 
rather than to immediate satisfaction, and accomplishes more than 
intimidation ever can hope to do.” 

GENERAL MASTER WORKMAN PowDERLy seems to have had his 
way as to nearly every matter of importance considered by the 
General Assembly of the Knights of Labor at its Minneapolis meet- 
ing. He was several times violently assailed by his enemies, but 
he came out victorious in every struggle involving issues of real 
importance. One of the last acts of the Assembly was the adoption 
of an Amendment to the Constitution providing that the General 
Executive Board shall have nothing to do with strikes unless called 
upon to interfere by the district assemblies or national trades as- 
semblies involved. The red-flag anarchistic element received an- 
other backset in the adoption of a resolution, by a vote of 112 to 


| 29, that Knights of Labor in parade shall carry nothing but the 


State or National colors. An attempt to do away with certain of 
the temperance features of the Constitution, which refuse member- 
ship in the Order to anybody dealing in or deriving profit from the 
sale of intoxicants, and prohibit assemblies from selling beer at 
picnics or social gatherings, was overwhelmingly defeated. While 
harmony has not been restored between the warring elements of 
the Order, it seems to have passed safely a critical point in its 
history, and it may yet, if wisely directed, have a useful career. 
One of the most startling disclosures made in the General As- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor is the fact that ten thousand dol- 
lars of the funds of the Order were sent to Maine to prevent the re- 
election of Representative Reed to Congress, and that other sums 
were used in other parts of the country, during the last campaign, 
for political purposes. The excuse is that the candidates whom it 
was sought to defeat were ‘‘ enemies of labor.” If the Knights of 
Labor, represented in their General Assembly, see fit to commmit 
the Order to the support of, or opposition to, any party or can- 
didate, they have a perfect right to do so. If a majority of the 
members do not like it. they will send delegates to the next General 
Assembly who will adopt a different policy. But when the Execu- 
tive Board, without instructions from the representatives of the 
Order, secretly decides that this or that candidate is an ‘“‘ enemy of 
labor,” and uses the money belonging to the members to defeat 


| him, it assumes a dangerous prerogative in which it would be sui- 


cidal for the Order to sustain them. The members of the Executive 
Board have shown themselves to be human, influenced quite as 
much as other people by whims, prejudices and passions. Even 
if they were much wiser than they are, the exercise of such a power 
would be dangerous ; as it is, it is positively alarming. 

THE costliness of ‘‘cheap” building has been forcibly illustrated 
in the two recent accidents in New York. A false economy caused 
the destruction of the retort house owned by the Metropolitan 
branch of the Consolidated Gas Company on Forty-second Street. 
An old and unsafe style of flat iron raft®rs was continued in use, 
and when the settling of the walls pushed these out of place the 
roof fell upon the workmen. Accordiug to expert testimony, the sub- 
stitution of improved T iron rafters would have prevented all this 
mangling and maiming and destruction of property. But a far 
more dreadful example of economy in material and increased cost 
to human life was furnished in the fall of the Harlem parochial 
school-buiiding, which caused the death of half a dozen men and 
the wounding of as many more. After this half-finished building 
tumbled like a house of cards, we were told that the walls were not 
thick enough in proportion to their height, and were weakened by 
numerous perforations, that the floor-beams had insufficient sup- 
port, and that the mortar was of poor quality. It is not explained 
why these grave defects were not discovered before by some of the 
inspectors of buildings maintained by the city. The priest who had 
the erection of this building must be held responsible for reckless- 
ness of the most dangerous kind, since he sought to save money by 
designing the building himself, refusing to employ a professional 
architect or builder. His motive was good in itself, but the kind of 
ecunomy which endangers human life leads to the same terrible re- 
sults either in the case of a grasping Buddensiek or of a well-mean- 
ing parish priest. Nevertheless, the final responsibility rests upon 
the Buildings bureau, for Father Kirner must have submitted his 


| plans to this Bureau ; and, moreover, this building while going up 


Many practical electricians have been trying to 


should have been carefully inspected, 
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H! empty form of heedless speech ; 
Weak thought, that can no higher reach ; 
To deem this home of mortal pain, 
Where Terror’s King holds perfect reign, 
And speeds his shafts on every hand— 
To deem this earth the “living land”! 
Here. every pathway knows the tread 
Of mourners bearing forth their dead 
In sad procession, moving slow 
To measures of funereal woe 
Here, all the ways of being tend 
To one inexorable end, 
And every line of human doom 
Meets and determines in the tomb 


It is the land of py1Na, here, 
The rending sigh, the falling tear, 
The sepulchre, the pall, the bier. 


Oh! land of life, we cannot trace 

Thy metes and bounds, and give thee place 
On this dissolving earthly sphere 

The promised Canaan is not here. 

But look we wisely far away, 

Beyond the boundaries of to-day, 

To that serene, celestial clime, 

Far past the measurement of time, 
Where death is vanquished, and the soul 
Sees life in newer forms unroll, 

And fresh delights, that never end, 

In bright perspective grow and blend. 


LAND OF THE LiviING! it is where 
Eternal youth blooms bright and fair; 
Where pale disease and mortal groan 
And funeral grief are never known ; 
Where friendship’s pulse for ever beats, 
And love bears undecaying sweets; 
Where not one sad, sepulchral mound 
In all the landseape fair is found, 

Nor crumbling stone, with prayer impressed, 
For lost ones craving peace and rest; 
For weariness and conflict cease, 

And life itself is rest and peace. 


MR. BENONI’S STORY. 
By Gustave Kospg, 
I. 

66 JHIS is Mr. Benoni,” said my friend Dr. 
7 Banks, as a sudden turn in the gravel 
walk brought us almost face to face 
with a man seated on a rustic bench. ‘Mr. 
Benoni is a friend of mine, and is here on a visit.” 
This last was said by way of introduction in Mr. 
Benoni’s hearing, he having risen and advanced 
towards us. He was tall, proportionately broad, 
and his steel-gray hair framed an intellectual face. 
‘*Mr. Benoni,” continued Dr. Banks, when we had 


sauntered up to the bench and seated ourselves, | 


“loves nature. I venture to say that two hours 
before we were stirring he was wandering through 
the garden listening to the voices of the morning.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Benoni, ‘‘I was out early this 
charming morning ; and where could one enjoy it 
more fully than in this beautiful garden? Your 
friend’ — addressing me — ‘* made a fortunate 
choice when he selected this site for a country 
place. One can roam for hours, without tiring, 
through the spacious grounds, Dr. Banks under- 
stands me. He knows that I love to commune 
with nature, and he often leaves me undisturbed 
in the solitude of some shady retreat. There is 
but one objection to the place, and that objection 
arises through the doctor’s own fault. I speak 
frankly and without reference to yourself—he has 
too many friends. The house is often full of them. 
He is constantly asking people to visit him, and 
those who come usually stay a long time. They 
interfere with my enjoyment of nature. When I 
think I have found a solitary nook where I can re- 
main undisturbed, one of the doctor's friends ap- 
pears in view—more than likely Mr. Arundel, who 
is seated yonder reading, and who seems to have a 
habit of getting in my way. When I first visited 
the doctor here, he did not have so many friends. 
But I suppose his constantly growing practice has 
brought him into contact with many people. I 
will not be so selfish as to wish that he had been 
less successful. But I am growing old now, in- 
clined to be qucrulous, and have been here so 
long that I regard the place somewhat as my own. 
Hence my frankness. I love the doctor—he is the 
only man I love—for only he, the birds and the 
flowers, understand me.” 

Dr. Banks had been listening with a good-na- 
tured look to Mr. Benoni's strictures on his liberal- 
ity. “Benoni,” he said, “I am sure my friend is 
another man who will understand you, if you will 
tell him your story. He has traveled much, seen 
much and read much ; but I am quite sure he has 
never had or heard of a stranger experience than 
yours. He is my best friend—in strong sympathy 
with all my thoughts and opinions ; and I am con- 
vinced that as I understand you, so will he.” 





Il. 

R. BENONI looked at me earnestly, and then 
bowed his head meditatively. Looking sud- 
denly up again and pointing to a lily which rose 
majestically yet gracefully above a bed of flowers, 
he said: ‘‘ That lily brings vividly before me a 
form of grace and a face of beauty—the form and 
face of my dead wife, I hold the doctor dear 
above all other men, because he knew her and re- 
members her beauty. I love nature, because in all 
that is beautiful in nature I can see her. Hence I 
love solitude, because in solitude I can best com- 

mune with what is most beautiful in nature. 
‘No one who never knew my wife can appreciate 
the shadow which her death has cast over my life, 
or form an idea of the grief and despair which 
since then has entered my heart. We had known 
each other since childhood, for we had grown up 
together. Our parents’ houses were adjoining. 
We romped together with the children of the 
neighborhood. In those childhood games I as- 
sumed a kind of protectorate over her, and in 
those disputes in which children’s sports not in- 
frequently end I took care that she was never 
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I remember especially one occasion 
; when I was her champion. As a child, already 

Alice had a profusion of black hair. In the days 

when we played those romping games it was 
| bound by a single ribbon, from which it fell over 
| her shoulders and back. When she ran, her mo- 
| tions were grace itself. Her cheeks glowed with 
| excitement, and her hair streamed in the breeze. 
| One day a boy, who was running after her in one 
of our games, in his eagerness to catch her, instead 
of waiting till he gained on her sufficiently to 


| wronged. 


| 
grasp her arm, caught her streaming hair. The 
| check was so sudden and so rude that she fell with 
| a sharp ery of pain. What followed I cannot tell 
| of my own knowledge. Lookers-on told me that I 
| threw myself upon the boy, and that a short but 
| severe fight ensued 
|} up—and I soon felled him. That incident drew 
Alice and myself closer to one another, and our 
friendship soon became 
companions. And so our childhood passed, and 
she entered upon lovely maidenhood and I upon 
youth. The promise of her beauty as a child was 
more than fulfilled; the loveliness of her face 
harmonized with the maidenly grace of her form. 
| In her childhood I had been her protector, but 
| now it seemed as though I relied more upon her 
| than she upon me;; for I laid all my hopes and 
| ambitions before her, and sought guidance of 
her. She would listen to me with tender interest, 
| and advise me gently yet firmly. 
| Soon another bond of sympathy sprang up 
between us. We had in common a love for beauti- 
ful music. The parents of both of us were mu- 
sical, and as children, already we had received 
| lessons on the piano. But in those days we were 
| more interested in our childish games, 
grew older, however, and more serious, and our 
emotions deeper, music gained a strong hold upon 


As we | 


us. Not only did we hear the compositions of the | 


great masters performed at concerts, but we played 
arrangements of them as duets on the piano, 
Thus we grew more and more familiar with them, 
until we knew them note by note. When we could 
play them technically correctly, we tried to pene- 
trate into their deeper meaning. It was then I 
began to discover the poetry of Alice’s nature. 
Beauties which would have remained hidden from 
me she discovered, and for the interpretation of 
every composition she had numerous poetic sug- 
gestions. And so we often reveled in a wealth of 
beautiful sound.” Yet we were quite unconscious 


of the bond of sympathy which united us, until | 
there came a time when we thought we should be | 


obliged to part—for the first time since early 
childhood. Alice’s parents had decided to take her 
to Europe for a year or two, in order that foreign 
travel might complete her education. I remember, 
as if it were but yesterday, the afternoon when 
she told me of our approaching separation. She 
spoke of it with mournful tenderness, I could say 
nothing. But I had a language better than speech 
in which to express the emotions which welled up 
as she spoke. There is an impromptu by Schu- 
bert, which has been aptly entitled the ‘Elegy.’ 
It is a mournful melody, floating over a softly flow- 
ing accompaniment, like the voice of a lonely spirit 
over the water. Gently I drew Alice to the piano, 
and seating myself at the instrument, intoned the 
‘Elegy.’ Swayed by a feeling which I could not 
define, I played with the deepest expression of 
which I was capable. As the last notes died away 
hot tears fell upon my hands, I looked up into 
Alice’s face. She was weeping. Flushed with the 
heat of sudden passion, I clasped her to my heart 
and kissed her. A moment later a thrill of joy 
passed through me as her lips touched my brow. 
Releasing her, I knelt before her. She laid her 
hands upon my head as though in blessing. Not 
a word had been spoken, but our stories had been 
told—we loved one another. 


Til. 
66 LICE did not go to Europe. Our parents 
i were not opposed to our union. Indeed, 


| they had expected such an event, though not so 


soon. Still, they had so familiarized themselves 
with the idea, that, when our love for one another 
was made known to Alice’s parents, the trip to 
Europe was abandoned. We were not, however, 
to marry until the lapse of two years, when I 
would be twenty-two and she twenty. Fortunately 
my parents were well off, and it was not necessary 
for me to earn my own living before Icould marry 
Alice. All the same, I was ambitious enough to 
work hard at the studies which were to fit me for 


the legal profession, a course in which she encour- | 


aged me. Need I tell how happily those two years 
passed ? 
Of the trust we reposed in one another ? 
sweetness and beauty of Alice’s character became 
more and more apparent to me; and when, two 
years after our engagement, we were united in 
marriage, it seemed to me as if the climax of hap- 
piness had been reached. As I stood at the altar 
to receive her, and she came up the aisle clad in 
white, her face calm yet radiant, I could not but 
feel that I was receiving an angel into my life. 
Nor was I mistaken. But I had been mistaken 
when I had thought that the climax of happiness 
had been reached on our wedding-day ; for every 
day of our married life brought new happiness. 
Alice’s face often wore that calm yet radiant ex- 
pression it had worn on our wedding-day. Her 
lips often seemed to me about to part in a smile of 
happiness. When her face wore that expression 
of quiet rapture it was loveliest to behold. I see 
it rising before me now! I put out my hands to 
touch it! It has vanished! Ah! it was but the 
vision of a spirit! For, alas! Alice is no more. 
Three years of ever-increasing happiness, and 
then came a tragedy all the more terrible for the 
bliss which had preceded it. Ah, bitter memory 
of the hours of agony I passed at her bedside! 
Alas! will time never assuage the despair, the 
agony, of that hour when they told me her eyes 
had closed in death? I charged them with lying 





| mon all their strength. 


Of our loving exchange of confidence ? | 
The | 
| tomb I stumbled and fell. 


short because my blood was | 
| name, she would awaken 


proverbial among our | 





| to me; for, as I looked upon her face as she lay 


there so still, her lips, as so often before, seemed 
to me about to part in a smile of happiness. Is it 
© wonder that, when they came to bear her away 
to the tomb, I stood like a wild beast at bay before 
her coffin and dared them to approach? Seized, 
overpowered by superior numbers, it was only 
when they threatened to force me to remain 


cuarded in that room that I desisted in order that | 


I might be allowed to follow her remains to the 
tomb and there be suffered to gaze upon her 
features. Fools, to think her dead! I knew bet- 
ter than they. Would her lips still seem about to 
part in a smile of happiness if she were dead and 
lost to me? I felt that when, at the moment which 
others would think to be the moment of my final 
parting from her in the tomb, I called her by 
from her trance and 
clasp me to ber bosom and return with me once 
moré into the air and sunshine. At last that mo- 
ment came. The dreary cortége had reached the 
tomb, the heavy portal had been thrown back, and 


| she had been buried alive. 


they had borne the coffin into the sepulchre, and | 


placed it upon the catafalque. I stepped forward 
to take what the fools who had brought her there 
thought would be my last look at her. As I ap- 
proached her I saw the dear familiar look of quiet 


rapture come over her face, her lips seemed about , 


to part in a blissful smile, and I was sure I saw a 
slight tremor of the hand nearest me. I could 
not control my feelings. ‘‘Alice! Alice!” I ex- 
claimed, and rushing to the side of the coffin, I 
raised her and clasped her to my breast. 

‘** He is mad !’ I heard one of those behind me 


exclaim. A moment later I was seized by strong 


arms. I struggled with the strength of desper- 
ation. It availed me nothing. I was dragged | 


from the tomb, 
closing upon my beautiful wife. 
consciousness, 


Then I lost 


Iv. 
=* JHEN I became conscious I found myself 
lying on my bed at home, surrounded by 

members of my family. The family physician 
was feeling my pulse. My face must have worn 
an inquiring look, for he said, soothingly : 

***You must remain here quietly a while. You 
have been very ill. It is two weeks since you were 
placed unconscious upon this bed.’ 

*** Where is she?’ I asked. 

“*She? Who? 

** «Alice! My lovely Alice? Where is she ?’ 

“The physician turned to the bystanders, and 
shrugging his shoulders, tapped his forehead with 
one of his fingers. 

sali Wretches ! I cried, raising myself in bed, 
*you know not what you have done. You have 
left her alive in the tomb. I saw her hand move 
just before I clasped her to my breast. No power 
in the world can hold me back now. I will open 
the portal of that tomb or die in the effort!’ 

‘The bystanders looked at the physician. 

«The exertion may be fatal to Mr. Benoni,’ he 
said. ‘On the other hand, this excitement surely 
will be. Besides, you tell me that in the tumult 
attending his removal from the coffin the lid was 
not closed. That can be done, and Mr. Benoni at 
the same time become satisfied that his imagination 
has played him false. It may have a wholesome 
effect upon him,’ was added in an undertone. 

‘*To get in readiness to start, to enter a carriage, 
drive through the town and into the cemetery, oc- 
cupied barely an hour. Yet, when we drew up in 
front of the tomb, it seemed to me as if years had 
elapsed. What wild fancies whirled through my 


I heard the clangor of the portal | 
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bray. They had known each other since child- 
hood, and their union was singularly happy. 
Three years after their marriage she died, during 
the typhus epidemic here some twenty-five years 
ago. Her death unsettled his reason. He would 
not believe that she was dead. In the tomb he 
insisted on being allowed to see her face again. 
For fear of maddening him they complied with his 
wish and opened the coffin. It was then his mind 
gave way. He clasped his wife’s dead form to his 
breast, and had to be removed by force. He has 
been hopelessly insane since then, his insanity 
taking the shape of a fixed idea, that some time 
after his wife’s death, as thestory he told you ran, 
the tomb was opened, and it was discovered that 
I had just opened this 
private asylum, and he was placed in my charge, 
and has been here ever since.” 


vI. 
fP\HREE years after I had heard Mr. Benoni’s 
story, 1 received, while I was traveling abroad, 


a letter from Dr. Banks, announcing the death of 
his patient. ‘*You doubtless remember his wild 
tale,” he wrote. ‘‘I have something to add. Day 
before yesterday the tomb was opened in order 
that the catafalque upon which his remains were 
to be placed beside those of his wife might be 
prepared, The coffin in which Mrs, Benoni’s 
body lay when they closed the tomb, some twenty- 
eight years ago, was found to be open and empty. 
On searching the tomb, they found, near the portal, 
portions of a skeleton, and, clutching the lock so 
firmly that they had to loose them by force, skele- 
ton fingers.” 

Was Mr. Benoni afflicted 
gifted with secoud sight? 


with madness or 


POLICEMEN AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. 


HE Socialists of the Progressive Labor party 
of New York, and their sympathizers, to the 
number of seven or eight thousand, met on the 
plaza at Union Square on Monday evening of last 
week, to protest against the treatment which they 
had received on the occasion of their ratification 
meeting of the 8th inst. At that meeting the 
Socialists had been clubbed and dispersed by the 
police, although they were innocent of any dis- 
turbance or other offense ; and the police captain 


| had acknowledged as much in his attempt to ex- 
| plain the matter as ‘‘a mistake.” 


The indignation meeting of last week was pre- 


| sided over by Editor Shevitch, of the Leader, and 


he was supported by other Progressive Labor lead- 
ers. A few red flags were carried by the various or- 


| ganizations which attended the meeting, and there 


brain during that dreary drive—my beautiful Alice | 
rising in her coffin; stretching out her arms into | 


the awful darkness of the tomb and piteously call- 
ing my name; Calling it still as she gropes her way 
along the damp walls to the portal ; shrieking with 
despair as she finds it closed ; tearing her flesh 
from her fingers in her frantic efforts to loose the 
iron lock and free herself ; groping her way once 
more along the damp walls only to find herself 
again at the unyielding portal ; mad with famine, 
beating her head against the cruel iron ; in the 


agony cf insanity tearing out handfuls of her | 


raven hair; in the last desperation of madness 
grasping the lock again and faliing with a moan 
lifeless against the portal! Do you wonder that 
beads of perspiration were on my brow when we 
reached the tomb? I snatched the large key from 
the hand of one of my relatives who had accom- 
panied me, turned it in the lock and pushed back 
the portal. It opened slowly for a few inches. 
Then something impeded it. Almost frantic, I 
called upon those who had come with me to sum- 
With a great effort we 
made the portal yield enough to admit me. I 
rushed through the opening. When barely in the 
As I fell, I clutched 
about me, and felt one hand close upon an arm. 
The others had followed me. They dragged me 
out, my hand still clutching that arm. What was 
it they drew out after me? Alice? Oh, horror! 
Let me not call that hideous, distorted vision of 
her by that name! ‘ Villains,’ I shrieked, as I 
gazed upon her lacerated, bleeding form, ‘ you are 
her murderers—you who dragged me from her 
side and closed the portal of this tomb upon 
her!” 





v. 

\ R. BENONI buried his face in his hands, and 
4 I saw that he was trembling with excitement. 
Dr. Banks beckoned to Arundel. The latter ap- 
proached, and without further order took a seat 
beside the narrator. As Dr. Banks and I walked 
away, I asked: “‘ Are you not afraid to leave him 
with only Arundel to look after him ?” 

“No. Benoni is not a raving maniac. Indeed, 
he is one of the most tractable inmates of my 
asylum, and Arundel is a trustworthy keeper.” 

* Has his story no foundation of fact? Is it all 
the offspring of his diseased mind?” 

“There is foundation for much of it. Benoni’s 
wife was a beautiful woman named Alice Mow- 





were a number of transparencies, one of which re- 
presented a policeman’s club striking the Ameri- 
can flag, with the following legend underneath : 
‘*It was a mistake.” The speakers denounced 
the police in no measured terms; and con- 
demnatory resolutions were adopted with cheers. 
Stenographers took down the speeches for the 
police authorities. This was all; and before ten 
o'clock the assemblage had quietly dispersed. The 
significant feature of the occasion, however, was 
the fact that three hundred policemen, armed 
with wicked - looking clubs, were massed in the 
dark side-streets radiating from the square, under 
the command of their captains, ready to pounce 
upon the people at the meeting at a word’s notice. 
To many an observer they looked like an illustra- 
tion of the indiscriminating hostility and violence 
denounced by the speakers. The metropolitan 
police force, as a whole, is no doubt an efficient 
and trustworthy body of men, and has to face 
some trying situations. At the same time, unfor- 
tunately, it contains members who need watching 
as much as the most rabid Anarchists. The pub- 
lic yet remembers Sergeant Crowley—still less has 
it forgotten that Patrolman Hahn, who killed Jack 
Hussey, the life-saver of Castle Garden, was ac- 
quitted two weeks ago on perjured testimony, and 
is now back on his beat, swinging his club and 
carrying his pistol as if nothing had happened. 


VIGILANTES IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


T is not often that ‘‘ vigilance committees,”’ 
those summary and sanguinary regulators 
of lawless districts in the remote West, find occu- 
pation on the Atlantic Slope. During the past 
few months, however, such an organization has 
been formed among the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, where a desperate band of outlaws have 
committed a series of robberies and other outrages, 
culminating two weeks since in the cold-blooded 
murder of the Rev. Thomas P, Ryan in his own 
home, near Spencer, Roane County. , This crime 
roused the country ; and it transpired that a band 
of regulators, consisting of over 1,000 citizens, 
farmers and others, of Jackson, Roane, Kanawha, 
Clay and Gilmer Counties, had been formed about 
six months ago. The purpose of the organization 
was self-protection against the bands of robbers 
and murderers who have run riot in certain local- 
ities of Jackson, Roane and Kanawha Counties. 
Warrants were issued for four men, to whom 
strong circumstantial evidence pointed as the 
murderers of Mr. Ryan. A constable, with a posse 
of sixty of the vigilantes, hunted down the four 
outlaws, and captured them, after a desperate 
fight in which one of them was killed. Two of 
the remaining three were subsequently lynched, 
after confessing their guilt. The other was, with 
great difficulty, taken to the jail at Charleston for 
safekeeping. At the present writing, officers are 
after others who are said to be members of the 
outlaw band. Trouble is expected, as the matter 
has become a vendetta and rival factions are after 
each other; but the summary work of the vigi- 
lance committee is likely to prevent a repetition 
in West Virginia of the disgraceful terrorism of 
Rowan County, Kentucky. 








BURIAL OF GENERAL KILPATRICK. 


HE burial of Major-general Judson Kilpatrick 
in the Military Cemetery at West Point, on 
Tuesday of last week, was attended by many dis- 
tinguished comrades of the dead soldier, and by a 
large concourse of his friends and admirers from 
tue walks of civil life. The body was conveyed 
fiom New York in a special train on the West 
Suore Railroad. At the station at West Point, a 
gun-carriage, draped with flags and with six a 
black horses in front of it, awaited the arrival of 
the funeral party. A squad of cavalrymen, their 
yellow plumes nodding as they walked, filed to the 
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car wherein the metal coffin lay, and bore it to | originally came) who have herds large enough to 


the gun-carriage. Then the pall- bearers took 
their places, the family occupying conveyances 
behind them, and the cortége moved slowly up the 
winding road. Most of the mourners were veterans, 
The Kilpatrick Post of Elizabeth led the column, 
With them were the department officers of the 
Grand Army of New Jersey. Next were the drum 
corps and members of the Kilpatrick Post of this 
city, 150 strong. Both posts carried flags and 
banners. Then came delegations from about 40 
posts of this city and New Jersey, and civilians to 
the number of 200 or more. At the bend of the 
road, below the garrison, where the view of river 
and mountain is most sweeping, the cortége halted 
to await the cadets. Presently moving on again, 
the plain came into view, with the cadets drawn 
np in battalion. As the gun-carriage with its bur- 
den wheeled into the plain the thon ‘er of cannon 
awoke the echoes in the hills. Then the battalion 
wheeled about, and led by the band and the bat- 
talion with reversed arms, the procession moved 
along the road west of the parade-grounds and 
thence out towards the cemetery. At the grave 
the Rev. William A. Bronson, Chaplain of the De- 
partment of New Jersey, read a prayer from the 
Grand Army ritual, and Father Burke, the village 
priest, recited the offices for the dead. This over 
and the coffin lowered, the battalion tired three vol - 
leys over the grave and there was a final blast 
from the cannon on the plain. The hills repeated 
the farewell. Then, after dropping sprigs of ever- 
green in the open grave, the veterans who had 
known and loved the dead soldier in the stormy 
days of the Civil War slowly left the scene, his 
wife and two daughters being led away by General 
Sherman, who, amid all their bitter trials, has 
] their loyal friend. 


AN AUTUMN VOYAGE TO DIXIE. 


T is about fiftv-five hours from New York to Sa- 

vaunah by steamship. The voyage is long enough 
to afford the passenger a delightful taste of sea- 
life, and it is more varied in the matter of climate 
than the longer transatlantic trip; though the va- 
riations are not so marked in early Autumn as in 
some other seasons of the year. 

The tourist, embarking at the New York pier in 
the afternoon—say on the Nacoochee, or the Chat- 
tahoochee, names redolent of Georgian rivers and 
the Everglades of Florida—sees ere nightfall the 
receding shores of New Jersey sink beneath the 
stern. By noon the next day he knows all his 
fellow-passengers, perhaps a hundred or more in 
number, by name or by sight. The saloon pass- 
engers are largely in the majority, and a remark- 
ably interesting assemblage they form, There 
are aimless tourists, and business-bound com- 
mercial travelers ; sportsmen, both American and 
English, on their way to Florida, loaded for alliga- 
tor; Southern planters, who are fond of dating 
their reminiscences ‘“ befo’ the wah”; perhaps a 

arty of pensive nuns, in ‘sable stole of cypress 
awn,” breviary in hand and rosary at waist ; and 
—still more suggestive of mortality—the invalids 
have we always with us on these South-bound 
steamers. The steerage passengers are mostly 
negroes, who, after a profitable Summer season 
North as hotel-waiters, are flitting Southward to 
serve in the same capacity at the Winter resorts of 
Georgia and Florida. 

If the weather be sunny—and itis literally acold 
day when it is not, in the latitudes of this route— 
all hands turn out to idle away the time on deck. 
The negroes play ‘‘seven-up” from morning till 
night. Grouped close by them, and forming one 
of those contrasts which chance is as fond of ar- 
ranging as is any romancer or playwright, are the 
nuns, with their eyes demurely fixed upon their | 
books. They are not too deeply absorbed in their | 
devout contemplations, however, to share the | 
lively interest manifested by the other passengers 
whenever the children on the lookout discover a 
new lot of the merry, madcap porpoises which 
abound in these waters. The porpoises, like philo- 
sophers, go in schools, They care nothing for 
dignity, however, but leap into the air like 
mountebanks, keeping always about the bow of 
the steamer, as if to show their contempt for hex 
rate of speed. Sometimes a tired flock of migra- 
tory birds take refuge upon the vessel ; and those 
which flutter down to the deck fall an easy prey to 
such as are not too gentle or too superstitious 
to join in the general chase after them. The tra- 
ditional rounding of Cape Hatteras is always 
dreaded by uninitiated voyagers ; but as likely as 
not there is a clear sky and a dead calm as tho 
vessel passes within a mile or two of this redoubt- 
able point. Finally, about dusk on the third day, 
the lightship at the mouth of the Savannah River 
is sighted ; and a little later, as the steamer waits 
for the tide at the bar, the lights of the city itself 
are discerned in the velvety dark of the distance. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FORFIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tue HunGartan Beauty CoMPETITION. 


A MODERN instance of the judgment of Paris 
occurred in the recent beauty competition which 
was held on St. Stephen’s Day, at Buda-Pesth, in 
connection with a grand charitable fét. given in 
aid of the sufferers by the recent great fires and 
inundations, which have wrought such disasters 
in numerous Hungarian towns, More than 100,000 
visitors attended, and a sum of 60,000 florins was | 
realized. The judging of the beauties took place | 
at 6 p.M., the oo being constituted under the | 
presidency of Count Karolyi, and consisting of 
seven gentlemen. They adjudged the first price | 
to Friinlein Gisella Schuler, the second to Friiuleia | 
Ida Toronyi, and the third to Friiulein Mariska 
Kolos. The two last-named ladies are natives of 
Buda-Pesth, their more favored competitor having 
been born in Oroskaza, whence she had come with 
her parents to the festival, Miss Schuler 1s eight- 
een years of age, and, curiously enough, secured 
her triumph on her birthday. Count Karolyi, en- 
acting the difficult rdéle of Paris, presented her 
with a golden apple, inscribed, ‘To the All-beauti- 
ful, September 20th, 1887.” The other ladies were 
presented with similar apples, which may be seen 
suspended from their throats as lockets, 


GrRuYyERE CHEESE, 


The real fromage de Gruyere, that mild, pale 
cheese, honeycombed with large airholes, which in 
American restaurants is commonly called ‘* Swiss 
cheese,” 18 a French product, made chiefly in Fran- 
che-Comté, in the Jura. Gruyere cheeses are sold 
in large, flattened disks, which in the trade are 
called wheels. A wheel of Franché-Comte Gruyere 
weighs generally from 380 to 35 kilograms (66 to 77 
pounds). It takes a quantity of milk, varying, of 
course, according to its richness, but never less 
than 30Unters, Naturally here are few farmers (es- 
pecially on the higher mountains whence'the cheese 


| 








obtain in one or even in two days enough milk to 
make one cheese. Thus, from time immemorial, 
the farmers of Franche-Comté have clubbed to- 
gether in order to obtain the quantity of milk 
necessary. The farmers of each commune join 
together and form a society, managed by an 
elected committee of generally five members. 
Each member is bound in turn to make a cheese 
at his own home, using the milk brought to him 
by his associates. This cheese remains his per- 
sonal property. He is thus in debt to his col- 
leagues ; but he emancipates himself by giving 
them on the following days all the milk of his own 
cows. The preparation of Gruyere cheese re- 
quires great care. After the curdling of the milk 
come the breaking and the mashing of the curd 
this latter a delicate operation, on which the sue- 
cess of the cheese depends, This first part of the 
cheesemaking only takes a few hours, but after- 
wards comes the Jong process of fermentation in 
the cellars, when, during a space of four months, 
and sometimes six, the cheese must be turned, 
salted, and well rnbbed on its two sides. The salt 
gives flavor to the cheese and regulates the fer- 
mentation. 
IraLIAN Minirary MAN@vuvREs. 

The recent serics of grand manceuvres by a 
portion of the Italian Army, under the direction 
of Lieutenant-general the Marquis Pallavicini di 
Priola, too‘ place on the plains of the Province of 
Emilia, in Northern Italy. The Royal family at- 
tended, and our engraving represents a pictur- 
esque episode of the grand review at Rubiera, 
when the superior officers, ina body, at the head 
of their troops, passed in review before their fair 
Queen, Margherita, 


VOLAPUK AND ITS 1NVENTOR. 


** Volapiik,” the most serious attempt yet made 
at a universal language, appears already to have 
made considerable progress in Europe. According 
to the prospectus of the Volapiik-Almanach for 
1888, there are in Germany and Austria alone 
some 20,000 amateurs or masters of this eight-vear- 
old ** world-language.” A ‘‘Grammar with Voca- 
bularies of Volapiik,” by W. A. Seret, has been 
published in Glasgow by Thomas Murray & Son, 
in London by Whittaker & Co., and in New York 
by B. Westermann & Co. Volapiik was invented by 
Herr John Martin Schleyer, a German scholar and 
linguist, born in the Grand Duchy of Baden in 
1831. The system was first published in 1880, 
since which time it has made rapid progress, and 
has already gained a firm footing in Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Hungary, Italy, France, 
Sweden, and especially in Austria and in Syria 
and Arabia, having been introduced also into Rus- 
sia (south), America, Asia, and the north of Africa, 
It has a vocabulary of 17,000 words. 


A Royat FEtre in DENMARK. 


The Czar and the Czarina have just returned 
to Russia from their delightful Danish visit. One 
of the incidents of this visit was their participa- 
tion, at Fredensborg, in the celebration of Queen 
Louisa’s seventieth birthday. On that occasion, 
hundreds of children of the place gathered in 
front of the royal palace, each carrying a bouquet. 
They sang a hymn, and when the Queen appeared, 
they cheered her most heartily. The Czar and 
Czarina appeared on the balcony, and it is said 
that the Autocrat of all the Russias sang with the 
children, and even led the song, when the Queen 
desired it to be repeated. In the evening there was 
a brilliant procession of boys and men bearing 
thousands of colored lanterns through the avenues 
of firs, and the palace was handsomely illuminated. 


THRIFT OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 


GEORGE ALFRED TownsEND writes from Paris as 
follows concerning the progress of the French : 
‘* Every sign still exists in France of fertility, in- 
dustry, thrift, obedience to the laws and honest 
financiering. Notwithstanding the enormous size 
of their debt, the French people do not shrink 
from every form of taxation required to meet 
their interest. For some time after the war they 
paid off large parcels of the principal, but have 
not found it prudent of late to do more than meet 
their interest account. Taxation is excessive in 
the country, but I think it is not equal either to 
the taxation or the conscription which France 
suffered at the close of the career of Napoleon I., 
when old age and hoary hairs, immature youth, 
the cradle and the grave, were robbed for the 
harvest-field of war. 

‘Every railroad ticket sold in France adds a 
penny to the cost to meet a Government tax. Two 
sous among a people habitually frugal is in itself a 
tax every time they ride from the city to the 
suburbs, or from the capital toa province. But 
the French really taught Europe financial honesty 
in dealing with a public creditor, and it has be- 
come traditional with that country not to permit 


| revolutions in the form of the Government to em- 


barrass the public credit. The huge sums of 
money spent by Napoleon the Last to employ 
voters and promote an evanscent industry are all 
being considered by the French of the present day 
when they pay their taxes. As to the French army, 
it seems to be sustained by the populace even 
more than by the public men, although the popn- 
lace get few or none of ihe honors of the army, 
and must go in the ranks.” 





JAPANESE SAKE DRINKERS AND 
CHINESE ABSTAINERS. 
AccorpINeG to Thomas Stevens (writing in the 
New York Sun): ‘*No nation in Asia drinks so 
persistently and steadily as do the Japanese. The 
average Jap consumes about half a pint of saké, or 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| Government compels ail its cfficials to adopt Euro- 


rice beer, with each meal—a pint and a half per | 


day---saying nothing about further social indul- 
gence in the evening. 
drink saké by the pint daily, and think no harm of 
it either, At meals the saké is served up in slender, 
big-necked earthenware bottles, holding about a 
pint. The favorite way is to drink it warm, It is 
usually warmed by setting the bottle iu boiling wa- 
ter for a while before putting 1t on the table. Rice 
beer is a rather deceptive name to give saké, as it 
resembles liquor more than beer, both in color, 
consistency, and in intoxicating property. In the 
consumption of alcohol the Japs, as a nation, rank 
far ahead of any other Asiatic country, In addi- 
tion to saké, they are rapidly coming to the fore 
as consumers of beer and brandy and whisky. 
Their consumption of these beverages keeps a 
curiously even pace with their progression toward 
what we are pleased to consider onr own higher 
plane of civilization, When they first began to 
think of wearing Enropean clothes they contented 
themselves with importing French brandy and 
English and Milwaukee beer. Now, however, the 


Both men and women | 


pean clothes, and the upper crust society at Tokio 
are far from being alone in Europeanizing their 
habits and costumes. Consequently the Japs have 
commenced brewing their own beer and making a 
very good imitation of French brandy. They have 
a big brewery now at Ko-fu that turns out hun- 
dreds of thousands of bottles of very good beer 
annually. 

**The Chinese as a nation consume very little in- 
toxicating drink, althongh they make a beverage 
from rice called ‘torri.’ almost the counterpart of 
the saké of Japan. Whenever there has been war 
between the two nations the Japs have invariably 
walloped John Chinaman almost as thoroughly as 
the arvack-drinking Jats of the Punjab were wont 
to make things warm for the total-abstaining Hin- 
doos in 1857, and before.” 


WRITING BY ELECTRICITY. 

THe wonderful invention of writing by elec- 
tricity at a distance of fifty miles is thus described 
by the Pali Mall Gazette: ‘Out of the top of a 
box, which is about the size of an ordinary dis- 
patch-box, protrudes what has the appearance of 
a stylographic pen. This, however, is not a pen, 
but the handle of the ‘transmitter.’ and its lower 
end is fixed to a light brass perpendicular bar. 
Any motion given by the hand—you hold it just 
like a pen—to the handle of the transmitter is 
communicated by this bar to two series of carbon 
disks contained within the box, and, after various 
adventures among magnets, etc., is carried again 
to the top of the box, where it is reproduced ex- 
actly by a small ink-holding pen, whose point 
rests on a white paper tape. A clockwork appa- 
ratus pulls this tape along at a gentle pace ; and 
after a little practice you find that it is quite easy 
to move the handle of the transmitter so that the 
pen shall write legibly on the moving tape. Now, 
whatever is written on the tape before you is writ- 
ten simultaneously a mile off, or it may be fifty 
iniles off, on a similar tape, by a similar instru- 
ment at the other end of the wire. The instru- 
ment is very compact, and apparently efficient.” 
The inventor is Mr. John Robertson, an American. 


PENSION SYSTEMS OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. 

PENSION COMMISSIONER Biack is compiling for 
public use a sketch of the pension systems of every 
civilized country in the world, which he expects to 
have completed before the meeting of Congress, 
Not one of the European governments pensions the 
private soldier for loss of health. If he has lost a 
limb, then some small provision is made for him. 
Countries that keep large standing armies, like 
Germany, England and France, cannot afford to 
pension their disabled soldiers and keep up the 
army too. England retires her officers on half 
pay, but nothing is done for the private soldier 
except in cases of special bravery, when he gets a 
medal of honor which entitles him to £10 a year. 
Or, if he is found to be a proper person to be the 
inmate of a soldiers’ home, he is put thither, but 
without a pension. 

Germany has a way all her own of providing for 
her disabled soldiers. There exists a small fund 
for the purchase of musical instruments; and 
when a soldier is to be pensioned, he is provided 
with an instrument of some sort, perhaps a hand- 
organ or a horn, and sent out to torture humanity. 
A report received from China shows that the 
Chinese know nothing of pensions or pension 
agents. There was a case once where the Empress 
presented two sick soldiers each with a box of 
pills. But the report doesn’t say whether it was 
the Empress or the people who paid for the pills, 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 
PareR is now utilized in the manufacture of 
coffins. 
SuMATRA has a flower which grows to nine feet 
in circumference and weighs tifteen pounds. 


TuHE tower which is being erected by the Rus- 
sians on the highest point of the Mount of Olives, 
at Jerusalem, is already several stories high, and 
but one more is to be added. It is to be so high 
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Hale, Frye, Aldrich and Hawley spent the past 
Summer in Europe. 


Mr. J. Q. A. Warp will make the statue of Henry 
Ward Beecher which is to be erected in Brooklyn, 
and for which the sum of #25,000 is now available. 


Tue Nizam of Hyderabad’s gift to the British 
Government for frontier defense against Russia is 
$3,000,000, or a million more than previously an- 
nounced, 

suFVALO Bi_t Copy’s Continental schemes ap- 
pear to be *' oft,” for the present, at any rate. On 
December 12th, he begins a four months’ season 
at Manchester, on the completion of which he re- 
turns to America. 


Porr Leo XIII., whose Jubilee is to be cele- 
brated at Rome next year, was ordained priest in 
December, 1837, and celebrated Mass for the first 
time in the Church of St. Andria de! Quirinale on 
the Ist of January, 1838. 


Joun I. Buarr, the richest man in New Jersev, 
owns three railroads in Kansas, two in Missouri, 
and one in Iowa. Although seventy-four vears old 
and worth a dozen millions, he is still planning 
hew money-getting projects. 


Tue Princess Eugénie of Sweden, who some 
years ago disposed of her jewels and devoted the 
proceeds to the poor, has taken a contingent of 
the Salvation Army under her wing with a view to 
testing the sincerity of their religious fervor. 


ALDERMAN DE Keyser, the Belgian inn-keeper 
of London, who has been elected Lord Mayor of 
the British metropolis, is not a Roman Catholic, as 
has been generally stated. He has just appointed 
a Protestant clergyman to be his official chaplain. 


THE Marquis de Rochambeau is writing a book 
entitled ** Yorktown: The Centennial of the Inde- 


| dependence of the United States of America, 


1781-1881." He proposes to give incidents of and 
experiences in connection with his American visit. 


Wuie in Nashville, Tenn., President Cleveland 
called, with his wife. upon Mrs. James K. Polk, 
who is eighty-five years of age. The meeting be 
tween Mrs. Cleveland, aged twenty-two, and the 
ex-mistress of the White House, sixty-three years 
older, was very cordial. 


A BRAVE express messenger named J. Ernest 
Smith, on the Galveston, Harrisburg and San 
Antonio Railroad, being assailed by two traiy- 
robbers while the train was in motion, shot both 
of them dead, although they were armed and used 
dynamite in an attempt to blow up his car. 


Jay Govutp and Russetyt SaGe, as trustees of 
the consolidated mortgage of the Kansas Pacific 
Railway Company and as individuals, have been 
sued in the Supreme Court of New York County 
hy representatives of the holders of the consoli- 
dated bonds to account for the sum of $6,000,000. 


Tue Khedive of Egypt is a strict monogamist. 
He lives with his one wife and children at his 
palace at Ismailia, near the Nile Bridge. Every 
morning he rises between and four and five and 
takes two hours’ exercise. Between seven and 
eight he drives to the Abdin Palace, where lhe 
holds state receptions, receives telegrams and at- 
tends to the affairs of state. 


LIEUTENANT FoutkE, of the United States Navy, 
now on duty in Japanese waters, is shortly to marry 
a Japanese girl at Nagasaki. She is spoken of as 
a woman of great intelligence, beauty and fascina- 
tion, and a strong and admirable character. Lieu- 


| tenant Foulke will bring his wife home with him, 
| where he has been ordered to stand his ¢xamina- 


that both the Mediterranean and Dead Sea may be | 


seen from the top. A number of bells will be 
placed in the tower. In digging the foundations 
seven Christian graves were found together, with 
an inscription in Greek, in which the word ‘‘ Ste- 
phanus ” could be deciphered. 


LakE Superior, our great fresh-water inland 
sea, is almost in the very centre of the Continent 
of North America, and is 375 miles long, 150 miles 
wide, its area being about 32,000 square miles, Its 
surface is 602 feet above mean tide at New York, 
while of such depth that much of the lake bottom 
is below the ocean level, numerous Un‘ted States 
survey soundings of over one thousanc et having 
been taken. Lake Huron is not so deep in any 


point, and Lake Erie is, on an average, barely one | 


hundred feet deep. 


A Paris correspondent writes : ‘* The scheme for 
a trans-Siberian railway is being brought promi- 


nently before the French public, and the hoards | 


in the old stockings of the peasants will try to find 
an investment in it. The iron road probably will 
be finished before the Lesseps Panama Canal, al- 


tion for promotion in the service. 


Mrs. ANNIE Lacus, an eccentric German womay 
of middle age, has been fined $50 for throwing a 
pancake at Mrs. Cleveland on the latter's visit to 
the St. Louis Fair. At the trial Mrs, Lachs 
claimed that she was only waving the pancake in 
the air while hurrahing for the President, and that 
it slipped ont of her hand, but several eyewit- 
nesses testified that it was deliberately thrown. 


HarRISON MILLARD, whose portrait appears on 
another page, will be honored by a grand comphi- 
mentary concert, under the auspices of his artistic 
and professional friends, at Chickering Hall, on 
Thursday evening of this week. Miss Millard, his 
daughter, will also take part. Some of the com- 
poser’s favorite songs are on the programme, 
which also includes his latest sacred composition, 
a work of high merit and importance. 


Ir is officially announced from Paris that Gen- 
eral Caffarel has been removed from his post 
of Chief of Staff of the French War Office, and 
that his name has been struck from the army list. 
He will receive a yearly pension of 8,000 francs. 
The Council of the Legion of Honor has recom- 
mended that his name be struck from the list of 
members of the Legion, and that he be deprived 
of the right of wearing any decoration cf the 
Order. 

Tue sudden death of Jndge H. T. Ellett was a 
sad and startling interruption of the welcome to 
President Cleveland at Memphis. Judge Ellett 
had just tendered, in a courtly address, the free- 


| dom of the city. The President was replying, when 


though not yet begun. It is to run for 6,000 | 


versts across Siberia, and will cost 380,000,000 
rubles. Of course, the State will undertake to do 
it, but with capital gathered on the Stock Ex- 
changes of the world. The engineers will have 
nice pickings and lickings. Twenty millions of 
rubles will be spent on ten of the bridges,” 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


OctToserR 15tTa—In New York, John Brotherton, 
oldest member of the Bar in this State, aged 81 
years. October 18th—In Newton, Mass., the Rev. 
Dr. Herman Lincoln, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Newton Theological Institution, 
aged 66 years; in France, Alfred A, Cuvilier- 


| Fleury, author and Academician, aged 85 years, 


October 19th —In Philadelphia, Pa., William E. 
Rowan, formerly a prominent Republican politi- 
cian, aged 51 years ; in Sanford, Fla.. Judge Wil- 
ham Arener Cocke, aged 70 vears; in Brooklyn, 

. Y., Mrs. Delia Charlotte Stone, wife of David 
M. Stone, cditor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce ; in England, Alexander J, Beresford- 





Hope, noveiist, writer, and Liberal - Conserva- | 


tive Member of Parliament for Cambridge, aged 
67 vears. October 20&—In Oakland, Cal., Judge 
Addison M. Crane, aged 73 years, October 21st— 


In Wilmington, Del., Charles Gatman, President | 


of the New Castle Co, National Bank of Odessa, 
aged 95 yeara 


the Judge suddenly fell in a faint. He was carried 
from the stand, and died ten minutes later, from 
paralysis of the heart. The President was not in- 
formed of Judge Ellett’s death until after his 
train was on the way to Nashville. Both he and 
Mrs, Cleveland were much affected. 


THERE is no truth in the story that Tolstoi. the 
great Russian novelist, is out of his mind, A Rus- 
sian journalist, who has just paid him a visit, de- 
scribes him as perfectly healthy and perfectly 
sane. He is busy writing a series of tales and 
sketches for the entertainment of the less culti- 
vated class of Russian readers, It is his fondness 
for agricultural pursuits, he believes, which gave 
rise to the story of his having engaged in manual 
industry. Ile spends two or three hours a day in 
field labor of one sort or another, preferably in 
guiding the plow. 


A German, named Adolph Kocher, of Keyport, 
N. J., visited Castle Garden, New York, the other 
day, in search of a wife, He wanted au Irish girl, 
with black hair, industry, sweet temper and an 
ear for music, She must have no male cousin, as 
he is opposed to her relat‘ons spending the Sums 
mer with him. Before the marriage he demands 
that his wife shall sign a paper certifying that she 
will not seek a separation for two years. He has 


| saved $90, and thonght that with that sum and a 


neat house, garden, two goats and a cow, which he 
owner, they could live happily while hfe lasts, At 
the latest accounts he lad not found the paragon 
he sought, 
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A FLYING TRIP TO THE NEW SOUTH, No 1.—PICTURESQUE BITS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


FROM SKETCHES BY JOSEPH BECKER.—SEE PAGE 147 
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WEST VIRGINIA.—VIGILANTES HUNTING DOWN AN ORGANIZED BAND OF OUTLAWS—THE LAST PLEA FOR LIFE. 


FROM A SKETCH BY A CORRESPONDING ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 166, 
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His MIssInNG YEARS. 


By Proressor CLARENCE M. 


Author of “ The Wages of Sin,”’ ‘‘ The Love and 
Loves that Jack Had,’ ** The Shadow 
from Varraz,”’ ‘“‘The Man 
Outside,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THE DRIVER OF DEMONIA. 
VERY unhappy and unsatisfied sort of man 
A had wandered disconsolately about Bobun- 
quedunk all that day long. He was sullen 
and surly all the time ; he had seemed to be in a 
chronic state of rage ; he had had neither kind 
words nor pleasant smiles for any one at any time. 
He had kicked an unfortunate dog that happened 
to be in his way, and had sworn at some one of 
the hotel employés who had been unlucky enough 
to fail to do his precise bidding in the very short- 
est time possible. He was dressed like a gentle- 
man ; he had acted like a brute. 

He hadn’t been in Bobunquedunk long. He 
had only arrived yesterday. He had never been 
in the place before. He had come from New 
York, all the way from New York, passing by a 
large number of very fashionable and very pop- 
ular Summer resorts as though they were not 
worthy of a moment’s consideration. You may be 
sure he hadn’t come to Bobunquedunk without 
some very clear and definite reason for doing so, 
and I think we may feel safely certain that things 
were not going exactly as he had expected, or at 
least hoped. 

He had arrived at Bobunquedunk on the same 
stage with another gentleman from New York, a 
thing not very remarkable when we learn that 
only one stage a day came to this little village by 
the sea from the nearest railroad station—twenty 
miles away. He arrived at the same time as the 
gentleman, but Iam not sure whether I ought to 
say he came with the other, or only followed him. 
I think this man was not quite certain himself, 
and that it did not detract at all from the fright- 
ful temper into which he had worked himself. As 
to whether the other one had come here by his ad- 
vice, or simply because he chose to do so—I am 
not sure ; I don’t think he was. 

When night came, the man realized that he was 
in no fit mood for dancing, or dissipation of any 
sort. He knew that he wouldn't appear to ad- 
vantage in public. We needn't speculate as to the 
reasons why he preferred to be alone. He went to 
the livery stable, the only one in little Bobunque- 
dunk, and asked for a horse and buggy. The pro- 
prietor himself was temporarily absent. Only a 
boy was in charge. 

‘*T—I think we haven't anything for you,” he 
said. 

**You think? You don’t think anything of the 
sort. You can’t put me off when I want a horse 
not unless you are willing to say squarely that you 
haven't any.” 

“*Well—there is one—but——” 

‘* Bring the animal out, then.” 

‘But sbe’s about half promised to Colonel de 
Laishe.” , 

‘* Hang—er—er—that is, I should be sorry to be 
the cause of any disappointment to Colonel de 
Laishe. As the horse is only half promised to 
him, while Iam here ready and waiting, suppose 
you forget that he ever asked.” 

‘* Well, I suppose we might, only it’s Demonia, 
and——” 

““What is Demonia? Who is Demonia? Can 
you make it convenient to talk sense for a little 
while ?” 

‘*Demonia is the mare, sir, and she’s rightly 
named, She’s killed two men, sir, and——” 

‘“‘H’m! There ought to be a bond of sympathy 
between us, then,” muttered the man, taking good 
care, instinctively, no doubt, to keep the words too 
low for the boy to understand them. 

“And no one here but the colonel can drive 
her,” concluded the boy. 

“No one but the colonel drive!” ejaculated the 
man ; “I'd like to know why? If there’s any man 
in Bobunquedunk knows more about horses than 
I do, any man who has ridden them faster or fur- 
ther, any man who has driven more miles—in dark, 
or storm, or danger, over rough roads and rugged 
ones—I'd like to know it. As for Colonel Carlos 
de Laishe, I can teach that man more about 
horses than he ever knew.” 

‘* Perhaps so, but——” 

‘Can I have Demonia?” 

“T—I think not.” 

“Can I have Demonia?” He reached over, sud- 
denly, and laid something in the boy’s hand. 

“Yes, you can,” said the boy. 

Money! The greatest power the world has ever 
known. The agency which can make half-prom- 
ises only idle words, and positive pledges even 
less. The argument which counts far more in 
this man’s favor than all his boasted skill. 

The night was almost perfect. The sky was 
clear. The moon was bright. The man took the 
road leading north—the road on which he was 
least likely to meet others in the night. 

Demonia was ugly, almost from the very first, 
and a less skillful man would have turned about 
before he had gone a mile, returned to the stable 


with her, given her into the charge of the stable- | 


boy, and gone to bed—a little earlier than usual, 
and earlier than he had intended—his heart too 
full of thankfulness at his escape from injury to 
leave any room for sullen hatred or bitter anger. 

But not so this man. 

He asserted his authority, and the beast — 
scarcely less sullen than himself—was compelled 
to yield to the will-power of a being quicker and 
more alert than herself. 

The man used the whip freely, even cruelly. He 
bore on the bit with an unchanging force which 
was wicked. He enjoyed all this—and the sense 
of power not less than anything else. 

Over the bridge, narrow and unrailed ; through 
a valley, where the road made abrupt and fantas- 
fac turns, and where the giant rocks almost thrust 


| past for it to be quite right for me to repine. 


| fancy have failed him. 


| mance, saying, earnestly: ‘Know? 
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| their ragged edges into the roadway; along # 


narrow bench, with the tumultuous stream from 
the hills thundering and foaming below ; under 
thickly shading trees, almost meeting overhead, 
through the branches of which the moonlight 
vainly struggled to pass; up on a naked ridge, 
now, with the whole diversified country—field and 
forest, valley and hill—for miles in every direc- 
tion, lying calm and beautiful under the glory of 
the moonlight, while far away, on the very hori- 
zon’s rim, was a wavering, changing, tossing line 
—the foamy edge of the mighty Atlantic ; up hill 
and down, swift and yet swifter, but never swift 
enough for his hot thoughts—that was the way the 
man went—the man whose heart was filled with 
fierceness and passion—the man who drove De- 
monia. 

He thought as he rode, and while much would 
have been incoherent and fragmentary, could one 
have listened to his thoughts—standing, as it were, 
on the very threshold of his soul—this is about the 
way. his unspoken words took shape : 

‘*She killed two men, did she?” and he gave 
the swift mare a cutting blow with the light lash ; 
‘“* she killed two men. Ishall not be able to stop 
at one myself—not unless Fate stops playing me 
such fantastic tricks as this. Did I elect to come 
here, or didhe? Ithought I did. I think so yet, 
and still Iam not sure he did not make the final 
decision after all. If he did—can he know? Is 
a dead-and-buried consciousness stirring in its 
grave in its injured brain? Is it possible that he 
saw some list of those who are spending the Sum- 
mer here, and that the names touched some for- 
gotten chord in the silence of his stricken soul ? 
Can it be that he came because Ethel Atherton is 
here? or because Carlos de Laishe is? I would 
give much to know. But I dare not ask him. 
I would like to know whether the names of 
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these two have been published in any newspaper | 


as among the Summer residents at Bobunque- 
dunk, and whether such a paper has fallen into 
the hands of my friend. If any such things have 
happened, I think I should have to decide that he, 
and not I, gave the decision regarding coming 
here. And then—there would be only one safe 
place to put him. I should put him there. I shall 
never let Pau! Walldon tell what he—that is, what— 

well—what some one who used to live in his body 
knows about me—not if any crime, however black, 
or any cruelty, however cowardly, can prevent it. 

“Who would have supposed that any one who 
ever knew him or me could have been found in 
such a hidden nook as this? I never should. If 
it is Fate—Fate has been too kind to me in the 
If 
it is God—but I don’t believe in a God—I cannot 
well afford to. 

*Pshaw! I mvstn’t give myself up to specula- 
tions. Psychology and theology are not in my 
line. Let me confine myself to facts, rather, and 
to the natural and human results which are likely 
to grow out of them. 

** Colonel Carlos de Laishe is here. Curse Col- 
onel Carlos de Laishe. He is the most thoroughly 
inquisitive and meddlesome man I ever knew. He 
knows—what is there he doesn’t know, in his own 
estimation? Tell? Not he; he'll tell enough to 
whet curiosity, and then he'll stop short. My 
opinion is that he always tells all he knows, adds 
to it all he guesses, and only pauses in his devil- 
ishly exasperating manner when both fact and 
I can picture him at this 
moment, his long finger pointing at me, and his 
evil eyes taking in every change in my counte- 
What do I 
know of Mr. Ratcliffe Dangerford? Nothing ; ab- 
solutely nothing. He's the man who murdered— 
but I'm telling too much! The crime was never 
brought home to him; the murdered man’s re- 
latives were not quite so acute and farseeing as— 
as—well, as they might have been. They gave 
the case up as a mystery, a good while ago, and it 
would be indelicaie to run the risk of opening the 
wounds in their hearts afresh. Besides, the mat- 
ter is none of my business—nor of yours.” I can 
see him shrug his shoulders. F can see him shut 
his spare jaws tightly together. There isn’t a 
man in all the world I'd take more genuine pleas- 
ure in putting a half-dozen inches of cold steel 
into than this same Colonel Carlos de Laishe—not 
even Paul Wa'ldon—not even Paul Walidon with 
his memory back again. 

‘*And yet, the colonel doesn’t know very much 
about me. He knows nothing which is very bad. 
And this is an age and a land in which suspicion 
and distrust don’t count much. The old fool is 
quite as likely to help me as to harm me, I pre- 
sume. 

“Ethel Atherton! She is a most important 
factor in this problem. Is Walldon’s theory re- 
garding a man’s habits and feelings a true one? 
Is memory a non-essential in the make-up of mind, 
and only a convenient thing to have? The way he 
has piled ap money in Wall Street, in considera- 
tion of his life before, makes it look as though he’s 
right—-thoroughly and exactly right. Will love in 
a new life go over the same road it took in the 
old? Will the same face fascinate? Will the 
same voice charm? Will the same eyes and lips 


| and form exert their nameless power? If so, Paul 





Walldon is going to remain here. He is going to 
fall in love with Ethel Atherton—or find he’s in 
love with her already. There will be music and 
moonlight, just as there used to be, with all the 
possibilities of strange situations and sudden 
crises which the past has paved the way for. And 
if anything in all the universe will unlock the 
frozen memories of a man’s mind, surely it will be 
the glances of the woman he loves—the woman he 
loved long ago—the woman who loved him once. 
But—let her smile prove stronger than the snn- 
shine of Spring is to the snow, let her warmth 
melt the barriers which shut him from himeelf, 
let her once undo the doors between his past and 
his present—and I must be quick enough and 
brave enough (or cowardly enough) to undo all 
her work. I must shut for him the doors between 
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| his present and any possible future—any possible 
future so far as this world is concerned—and I 
must do it finally and fully and for ever. 
‘‘Mrs, Thomas Girton is here, too, so they say. 
I don’t know that she counts for much. I don't 
think she does, or will, or can. She never knew 
me, nor I her. When Paul Walldon, the man who 
raved about her when disaster blotted out all the 


! 


years between his boyhood and the time of the | 


disaster, was under her husband’s roof, she rarely 
saw him; she never met the nurse who took care 
of him, And, as for me, I don’t look much like 
the man whose tender care brought Paul Walldon 
from the gates of death ; there isn’t a man in all 
the world to-day who does look much like him ; 
there never will be a man again who will look like 
him—not unless a wig and other features of dis- 
guise should become safer for some one than the 
smooth face he has turned towards the world for 
the most of the years of his somewhat eventful life. 

“Tm not making much progress in the one or 
two directions in which progress is so greatly to 
be desired, if not so absolutely essential. I have 
not yet found out who put Paul Walldon’s wounded 
and senseless body on the night express. I haven't 
even a suspicion as to who didit. I have had a 
theory, for a good many years, to the effect that 
people will do anything, no matter how bad that 
thing may be, and no matter how good and re- 
spectable they may be, or wish to be considered as 
being, if the motive for doing it is only sufficiently 
strong. To be sure, I may not be a good judge-- 
not a proper critic ; it may be unwise and unfair 
to draw so general and so damaging a conclusion, 
largely because it would be undoubtedly true in 
my own case. So I’ve tried to look beyond and 
outside of myself ; and experience and observa- 
tion teach me that my theory is correct. If it is: 
who put Paul Walldon on the night express? Per- 
sons with a great and overpowering motive. Who 
were they? I don’t know. What could their mo- 
tive be? I cannot even guess. 

‘*T suppose there’s been a great deal of wonder 
given to the subject of the connection of the false 
John Tradd with the case of Paul Walldon. I wish 
all the rest were as simple as that is. I wonder if 
it would be, if I only held the key to it. 

** Let me see. How does it go? 
pears on his wedding-day—disappears utterly. An- 
other man has an interest in him, a deep interest, 


| @ very peculiar interest. He must find him ; there 


is no question about that. 

** What does the man with the peculiar interest 
in the other man do? What can he do? He asks 
himself some simple questions. He gives himself 
some simple answers. ‘Why did the man go?’ 
‘Because he was compelled to.” ‘Where?’ ‘In 
these days of telegraphs and great daily newspa- 
pers, keep your eyes open, and see if you cannot 
guess.’ The man keeps his eyes open. He makes 
his guess. His guess is shrewd. His guess is cor- 
rect. He finds the missing man, injured and 
almost dead, and learns how he came to be where 
he is—so far as those with whom he is know and 
can tell. F 

‘*Two doctors write a letter each to a celebrated 
nurse in New York. Servants are not above being 
bribed—not all of them—and the man who has so 
deep and absorbing an interest in the welfare of 
the other purchases the two precious missives, of 
the preparation ofewhich he has heard the two 
physicians talk. One letter he destroys; at the 
proper time he answers it in person, The other 
letter he keeps, unopened and untampered with ; 
at a period when he knows that the time element 
involved is such that he can afford to do so, he 
mails the letter ; he takes a malicious pleasure in 
knowing that the real John Tradd will come ; he 
gleefully wonders what complications will result 
from his coming ; he‘is full of a happy wonder as 
to what sort of a looking person John Tradd 
really is, and what he will do and say when he 
finds out all about the frauds in which his inno- 
cent and undoubtedly highly respectable name has 
been so freely and infamously used. One of the 
chief regrets in the mind of the man whose inter- 
cst in a fellow-man prompted him to take so much 
pains in his behalf is the fact that his wondering 
surmises regarding John Tradd are likely to end 
in wonder only—the fact that he will probably 
never know. 

‘“‘A simple solution! Any man of sense ought 
to guess it. And yet I have no doubt there are 
some quite different theories, honest ones —to say 
nothing of those which are not honest.” 

He drew up the reins sharply. Demonia stop- 
ped. He had been riding more than an hour. He 


| was more than ten miles from Bobunquedunk. 


‘T_T think I feel better. I think I shall be 
able to sleep to-night,” he said, aloud ; ‘‘I will go 


| back. The ride has done me good—the ride and 


the thinking I have done. I will go quietly and 
slowly back. I will let Demonia rest a little on 
the return trip. She deserves it.” 


He pulled upon one rein, swinging horse and ! 


carriage slowly and gracefully around upon a 
broad and almost level stretch of greensward. 
** Colonel Carlos de Laishe drive better than I !” 


| he muttered. “‘I should like to see the man who 


| can drive better than I can, 


I have thoroughly 
conquered Demonia, thoroughly ; and finally let 
the way in which I have overcome her stand as a 
symbol for the way in which I shall overcome all 
other difficulties, and put all danger and opposi- 
tion under my feet. Let——” 

The carriage-wheel struck a stone. The man’s 
power over the horse was lost for an instant, as 
the reins loosened—just a little. That moment 
was enough. The horse sprang high in the air, 
whirled swiftly around in a circle, and then sprang 
madly away for distant Bobunquednnk, free from 
all contro), and as mad as ever a being devoid of 
hnman intelligence and brain-power can become. 

The man was on the ground almost as soon as 
the beast made her first fierce spring, thankful for 
a short, swift second to believe that he was un- 





hurt, and that his quickness and agility had saved 
him, 


Then, as the angry animal dashed away to- 
wards her home, he knew the worst. The reins 
had caught around something about the buggy, 
lessening the pressure on Demonia’s mouth, which 
would otherwise have been an element of hope in 
favor of the unfortunate man who had one of his 
ankles entangled in them, and who was down on 
his back, prone and helpless, hurrying towards 
Bobunquedun with almost the speed of the 
wind. 

A man thinks much and rapidly at such a time. 
It doesn’t take long to go over the most important 
things in one’s life, when one lies almost within 
the dreadful doors of death. 

This man thought of the road back to Bobunque- 
dunk, and of the awful journey it would be. He 
thought of the moonlight and the starlight, lying 
so peacefully and serene on the broad uplands— 
just as it would shine for all the uncounted ages 
through which earth and time should last, and 
after his hot heart and cunning brain had long 
been nothing but forgotten dust. He thought of 
the line of breakers, alw- vs as tireless and restless 
—though he were silent for ever. He thought of 
the shaded nooks under the forest arches—almost 
as dark as the grave to which he believed he was 
so surely and swiftly riding. He thought of the 
narrow roadway above th» roaring stream, and 
wondered whether he would not find the end there. 
The valley, with its naked rocks, standing like 
keen teeth ready to bite, came to his mind, and he 
shuddered at the thought of how much harder all 
that would be to bear than what he was enduring 
now. He thought of the unrailed bridge—and 
then he thought of his boyhood, his youth, his 
manhood, his sins and his errors. 

He tried to pray. He had forgotten how. Be- 
sides, he had no faith. His highest faith had 
been in himself, and he had lost that since he had 
failed to conquer Demonia. 

**1f—I—I—could only correct what Paul Wall- 


| don thinks I told him,” he said grimly to himself, 


‘*T_I_—I think I could die easier.” 

He found, suddenly, that he did not hate Paul 
Walldon-—he only feared him. Paul Walldon had 
never harmed him—he only had the power, when 


| the key should be found to unlock all the secret 


A man disap- | 





chambers of his brain, todo him harm. He had 
plotted against Paul Walldon, and followed him, 
and lived with him, and watched him—only to the 
end that his own life might be longer and safer. 
Now, if death were really at the end of this night's 
journey, he did not wish Paul Walldon ill. And 
he could see, as clearly as though the future had 
been revealed to him, that Paul Walldon’s con- 
tinued belief in his guilt of that crime of which he 
was really utterly innocent, and his union in mar- 
riage with Ethel Atherton, were two things which 
could not belong to the same life and experience. 

And then—the reins broke; he was left alone 
in the road ; the rushing footsteps of the rightly 
named mare grew fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance, and faded into silence. A great wave of 
darkness seemed to settle down from the sky and 
swallow him up. He knew nothing more until 
many hours after they had fonnd him and carried 
him tenderly back to the hotel. The time during 
which he had been dragged had seemed almost 
infinite ; it had really been only a few minutes. 
The distance from the place where he turned 
around for his homeward journey to the spot 
where they found him was barely an eighth of a 
mile. # 


* * * * * 


They took Mr. Ratcliffe Dangerford into the 
hotel, the guests standing silently by as he en- 
tered the doorway. 

What did our friends—and others in whom we 
are interested—do? Let us see. 

Miss Ethel Atherton drew her dress aside with 
a gesture of impatience anda look of loathing, as 
though it would have been contamination to have 
touched him, 

Colonel Carlos de Laishe shrugged his shoulders 
and remarked to young Preston that he felt a 
genuine pity for a man who was conceited regard- 
ing his power over horses. 

Paul Walldon followed the injured man straight 
to his room, more anxious than he could say—or 
I understand. Mrs. Thomas Girton, as unknown 
by sight to Paul Walldon as though she had never 
crossed his path in life—at Bobunquedunk or any- 
where else—followed too. The doctor's examina- 
tion was a long one. His face was very serious 
when he was done. 

“Tf we could have the very best care for him, 
the services of a thoroughly competent nurse, I 
think—that—there——” 

Mrs. Thomas Girton stepped forward, just the 
faintest flush upon her cheeks, and the slightest 
trace of embarrassment in tone and manner. 

‘* Pardon me,” she said, “‘ but I think I know of 
the very man you wish. Ido not know his pres- 
ent address, not positively, but I can tell you where 
to reach him.” 

And thereupon Mra, Girton gave them the New 
York address of Mr. John Tradd! 


(To be continued.) 
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A= is poor in musical composers, at least 
in so far as number is concerned. The great 
American opera is yet to composed, and our 
really first-class song-writers may be easily counted 
upon one’s ten fingers. They have, however, pro- 
duced songs that are very dear to the country’s 
heart, and of which it is justly prond. Amongst 
them all, none has oftener or more skillfully struck 
the sympathetic chord than the subject of this 
brief sketch, whose portrait will be recognized 
and welcomed everywhere—Mr. Harrison Millard. 
Mr. Millard was born in Boston. His early 
predilection for music was not at first enconr- 
aged by his parents; but at the age of twenty 
years he was enabled to go to Italy, with the pur- 
of preparing himself for a career a6 a singer. 

@ spent three years there, studying under the 
&{ masters Romani, Mercadante and Mabel- 
Hia first débuts aa a concert and oratorio 
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singer were successfully made in Italy ; and upon 
his return to Boston his services were at once 
sought by the Handel and Haydn Society, at whose 
oraterio concerts the young tenor speedily estab- 
lished nis high position. In 1858, Mr. Millard 
took up his residence in New York ; and he has 
ever since been enrolled with our metropolitan 
celebrities. 

Mr. Millard’s famous and stirring ‘‘ Viva l’Ame- 
rica,” the first of a splendid series of patriotic 


songs, was written in 1859; but when the war | 


broke ouf, two years later, the composer demon- 
strated the genuineness of his martial spirit by 
enlisting in‘the army of the Union. After two 
months’ service in the ranks, he was commissioned 
captain .in the Nineteenth Regulars. He served 
with hesfor through the four years, and received 
a severe wound at Chickamauga. A position was 
procured for him in the New York Custom-house, 


where, during a decade or more, he oceupied a | 


desk. 


At the reunions of the Army of the Cum- | 


berland, Colonel Millard is always féted by his | 
old comrades, who sing his songs with tremen- | 


dous enthusiasm and effect. 


Mr. Millard’s career as composer, singer and | 


teacher is well known to the world, and we trust 
that it is still very far from its termination, For 
a catalogue of his compositions a volume would 
be required, His original ballads and descriptive 
songs alone number several hundreds, for many 
of which he has written the words as well as the 
music ; and he has translated from foreign sources 
no less than five hundred lyrics. He has made 
voluminous and notable contributions to the sa- 
cred music of the day. In a more ambitious line, 
he has composed a grand opera on the subject 
of Mosenthal’s ‘‘ Leah”; while his charming little 
arlor operetta, ‘‘Two Can Play at That Game,” 
nas been published, and is very popular. 

The melodic inspiration of our favorite com- 
poser is rich, dreamy and poetic while his style 
is usually classic and chaste. His instrumental 
arrangements, as well as his accompaniments, are 
models. And yet, favorite as he is in the concert- 
room and the parlor, he has again and again cap- 
tivated the popular ear by some simple or spirited 
melody, set to telling words. A few titles, taken 
at random, will illustrate, from the number of 
favorites one recognizes amongst them, what an 
enviable place Millard holds in the hearts of the 
world : ‘* Waiting,” ‘‘ When the Tide Comes In,” 
** Under the Daisies,” ‘‘ Baby Mine,” ‘‘ If You Love 
Me, Tell Me So,” ‘‘ Flag of the Free,” ‘‘ Don’t be 
Sorrowful, Darling,” ‘*Parting,” ‘‘ Dreaming,” 
‘““Watching,” ‘‘ Longing,” ‘ Return,” ‘* The Blue 
and the Gray,” ‘In the Valley,” ‘The Pilot,” 


Were What the Rose Is,” ‘One Summer Night,” 
‘*Remember or Forget,” etc., ete. 

Mr. Millard’s handsome person and genial, 
courtly manners are known to a very extensive 
circle of friends and acquaintances. He is a 
widower, with an interesting family of children 
growing up about him, one of whom, his sixteen- 
year-old daughter Marie, made her public début 
as a singer, last December, at Chickering Hall, in 
the part of Adalgisa, in “ Norma.” 





THE FISHERIES COMMISSION. 


Str CHARLES TUPPER, THE CANADIAN 
COMMISSIONER. 


] ON. SIR CHARLES TUPPER, G.C.M.G. (1886), 
K. C. M. G. (1879), C. B. (1867), M. D.; L. BR. 
C.S8., Edinburgh, was born on the 2d of July, 1821. 
He is an M.A. and D.C.L. of Acadia College, 
Nova Scotia. He is Governor of Dalhousie Col- 
lege, Halifax (appointed by Act of Parliament in 
1862); was President of the Canadian Medical As- 
sociaticn from its formation (1876) until 1870, 
when he declined re-election. He was a member 
of the Executive Council and Provincial Secretary 
of Nova Scotia from 1857 to 1860, and from 1863 
to the 30th of June, 1867, and Prime Minister of 
that Province from 1864 until he retired from 
office with his Government, on the Union Act 
coming into force, on the Ist of July, 1867; he was 
a delegate on public business from the Nova Scotia 
Government, 1858 and 1865, and from the Domin- 
ion Government, March, 1868 ; leader of the dele- 
gation from Nova Scotia to the Union Conference 
at Charlottetown, 1864; to that in Quebec in the 
same year, and to the final Colonial Conference in 
London to complete terms of Union in 1866-67 ; 
he holds patent of rank and precedence from Her 
Majesty as an Executive Councilor of Nova Scotia ; 
was sworn as a Privy Councilor of Canada, June, 
1870, and was President of that body from that 
date until the Ist of July, 1872, when he was ap- 
ointed Minister of Inland Revenue, which office 
1e held until the 22d of February, 1873, when ap- 
pointed Minister of Customs. He resigned office 
with Sir John Macdonald, in November, 1873, and 
was appointed, on the return of Sir John to power, 
Minister of Public Works, in October, 1878, and 
Minister of Railways and Canals in 1879. He has 
represented the County of Cumberland, Nova Sco- 
tia, in Parliament for thirty years—in the Nova 
Scotia Assembly from 1855 until the Confederation 
in 1867, and in the Commons of Canada from that 
year until 1884, when he resigned his seat in Par- 
liament, and was appointed High Commissioner 
for Canada in London, He was appointed by the 
Dominion Government Executive Commissioner 
for Canada of the Antwerp Exhibition, 1885, and 
of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 1886, of 
which he was also appointed Royal Commissioner 
by the Queen. He received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Law (Cambridge), and the same day had 
conferred on him the honorary freedom of the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers of London. 
Just previous to the Federal elections of February, 
1887, he re-entered the Cabinet as Finance Minis- 
ter, which position he retains. 

The following are some of the measures which 
were introduced and carried in the Legislature of 
Nova Scotia by Sir Charles: The Jury Law; the 
Edueation Act, providing free schools ; the Equity 
Judge Act; the Windsot and Annapolis Railway 
Act; the Representation Bill; the Executive and 
Legislative Disabilities Act (the first Act passed 
by any of the Provinces prohibiting dual repre- 
sentation); an Act reducing the number of mem- 
bers in the Legislature from fifty-five to thirty 
eight on entering the Unio: ; and an Act abolish- 
ing the offices of Financial Secretary and Solicitor- 
general, thereby largely reducing the expendi- 
ture for the public service. He also moved the 
resolution for the union of the maritime Provinces 
in 1864, under which delegates were sent to Char- 
lottetown in that year, and the resolution author- 
izing delegates to be sent to London to arrange 
the terms for the union of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick with Canada, 1866. Among the meas- 
ures he introduced into the Federal Parliament 
are the Weights and Measures Act; the Act pro- 
hibiting the sale or manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors in the Northwest Territory ; the Consoli- 
dation Railway Act in 1879; the Act granting a 











charter to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, | 


1881, under which this great transcontinental 
railway was completed in 1886; the Act supple- 
menting the above by which the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad obtained a loan of $30,000,000, enabling 
them to finish the road some years before the 
contract time expired ; the Railway Subsidies Act 
of 1883-4; an Act respecting an agreement be- 
tween the Province of British Columbia and the 
Dominion of Canada; the Customs Act of 1887, 
inaugurating a policy of protection and promo- 
tion of the manufacture of iron and steel. 

In the Summer of 1887, returning to England, 
he succeeded in obtaining a subsidy of £45,000 
sterling a year from Her Majesty’s Government 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s Line 
of Steamships between Vancouver, Yokohama, 
Shanghai and Hong Kong. 


THE SCHOOL-BUIL.DING 
AT HARLEM. 


HE collapse of a half-built Roman Catholic 
parochial school-building, in East One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth Street, Harlem, New York city, 
on Monday of last week, resulted in the death of 
eight persons, including Father Kirner, the priest 
whose well-meant but misdirected haste in push- 
ing the work of construction was the primary 
cause of the disaster. 
appear to have been defective ; but Father Kirner, 
who personally superintended the work to save 
expense, had not sufficient practical knowledge 
for the responsibility which he assumed. More- 
over, the permit from the Superintendent of 
Buildings had extended only to the erection of a 
two-story building, whereas four stories had been 
erected in the rear, and the fourth was being 
rapidly run up at the centre when the accident oc- 
curred. In further disregard of constituted au- 
thority, the side and rear walls had been built 
four stories high, while the front wall remained 
only a few inches above the foundations—the law 
prohibiting the building of any wall or walls more 
than two stories in advance of any other wall. 
The walls crashed down without warning, in much 
the same manner as did those put up by the no- 
torious Buddensiek, two or three years'‘ago. Five 
laborers and a Swedish carpenter were taken dead 
from the ruins. Father Kirner, and a boy in the 
adjoining blacksmith shanty, which was crushed 
by the fall of the building, were so badly injured 
that they died on the Wednesday following. Cap- 
tain Hooker, of the Twenty-ninth Precinct, or- 


DISASTER 


‘“‘The Love Bird,” ‘“‘Say Not Farewell,” “If I | dered the arrest of Inspector of Buildings William 


J. Martin and Foreman Kelly, who built the two 
first stories of the fallen house. They will be 
obliged to make a statement to the coroner and 
furnish $1,500 bail. Martin has been discharged 
by the Executive Board of the Department of 
Public Buildings, for neglect of duty in failing to 
report that the work on the school-building had 
been unlawfully proceeded with. Father mil- 
anus Kirner, the dead priest, was born in Ireland, 
of German parents, fifty-one years ago. He was 
educated in Rome. Three years ago he was re- 
quested to come to New York to take charge of the 
Mission of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. He ac- 
cepted the call and succeeded in placing the mis- 
sion on a solid financial basis, erecting a magnifi- 
cent edifice a few feet away to the east of the 
fallen school-building. The dead father was a 
quiet, unassuming man, much beloved by his 
parishioners, who are all Italians. 


OHIO’S BATTLE MONUMENTS. 


N Frank LeEsuit’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER of 
the date of September 10th, a picture was 
given of the monument of the Fourth Infantry 
Regiment of Ohio, on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg. This was the first memorial erected there 
by that State. It has since been followed by 
nearly a score of others, two of which we illustrate 
this week on page 173. They commemorate re- 
spectively the positions of Battery I, First Ohio 
Artillery, and the Fifty-fifth Ohio Infantry. The 
historic field is becoming thickly studded with 
carefully placed memorials, so that the principal 
operations of the three-days’ fight may be readily 
traced. 





MR. CHILDS’S GIFT TO STRATFORD- 
UPON-AVON. 

Tue Shakespeare memorial fountain, presented 
by Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, to the 
town of Stratford-upon-Avon, at a cost of $60,000, 
was dedicated with imposing ceremonies on the 
17th inst. A large number of distinguished per- 
sons, including United States Minister Phelps, at- 
tended the dedication, The weather was fine, and 
much enthusiasm was manifested. Dr. Macauley 
represented Mr. Childs at the proceedings. Just 
before noon the invited guests formed in line and 
marched to the Town Hall, and thence to the site 
of the fountain. Mr. Henry Irving read a poem 
written for the occasion by Oliver Wendell nA seg 
and made the dedication speech. He said he ad- 
mired Mr. Childs’s public spirit and energy, which 
were worthy of Philadelphia. His generous deeds 
were widely known, and he was greatly respected. 
Mr. Irving concluded his address by presenting 


' 


The materials used do not | 


the memorial, in the name of the donor, to the | 


town, The Mayor read a letter from Mr, James 


Russell Lowell eulogizing Mr. Childs for his gift, | 


which deed recalled the fact of the kindred blood 
of two great nations which are joint heirs to the 
work of Shakespeare’s genius. Sir E. Cunliffe 
Owen also made some remarks as a personal friend 
of Mr. Childs. ‘ Hail Columbia’' was sung, and 
cheers were given for the Queen and President 
Cleveland. A luncheon at the Town Hall followed 
the ceremonies. The day was observed as a holi- 
day, and the whole town was en féte. 
cession from the Town Hall to the fountain was 
led by the municipal authorities. The memorial 
combines drinking-fountains for men, cattle and 
dogs, and a four-dial clock, to be illuminated at 
night and furnished with musical chimes. It is 
built of polished Scotch granite and Yorkshire 
freestone, and is about fifty feet in height. 

While the proceedings were in progress the fol- 
lowing telegram was received from the Queen: ‘I 
am much gratified by your kind and loyal expres- 
sions, and am pleased to hear of the handsome 
gift of Mr. Childs to Stratford.” 








JAPANESE RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


Accorpina to the fhe <b of the Japanese Rail- 
way Department, the total mileage of railways con- 
structed and brought into working order since 
March, 1869, is 370, of which 209 miles are Gov- 
ernment property, and 161 miles belong to private 
compentee, The total sum actually ans on 
the in operation amounts to $21,837,084, of 


which $16,897,104 were spent in Government lines, 
and $4,557,229 in private lines. The net profit 


obtained on the former was 6.2 and upon the lat- | 


ter 10.26 per cent. In both cases the working ex- 
penses are the same, viz., 45.3 per cent. of the 
gross earnings. The cause of the better result 
obtained in respect to private lines is that these 
have been constructed at much smaller expense 
than the Government roads. The average cost 
per mile in the latter was $79,925 ; that in private 
roads, $26,519. In both cases the roads were con- 
structed by the Railway Department, the private 
company supplying the funds until the line was 
in working order. The cost of construction of the 
two earliest Japanese railways averaged $145,820 
per mile, while the cost of the latest line was only 
$20,239 per mile. The Minister points out that 
this is purely due to unavoidable initial expendi- 
ture in connection with any enterprise. Railway 
work in Japan is now being carried on by Japanese 
engineers wholly without foreign assistance. Dur- 
ing the three years ending 1886 the rate of con- 
struction was 61 miles annually, and during the 
three years prior to 1863 it was 36 miles ; before 
1880 it was only 5 miles, and before 1877, 9 miles, 
per annum, showing enormously increased activity 
since 1880. 


KRUPP’S BIGGEST GUNS. 
Some idea of the size of Krupp’s biggest gun 


may be gained by a description of the means sup- 
plied for its transportation. The railway truck, 


| 


built expressly for this purpose, was seventy-five | 


feet long, with thirty-two wheels and sixteen 
axles ; but its length could form bendings at six 
points, to pass round curves on the Jine of rails ; 
this carriage, without its load, weighed ninety-six 
tons. The gun, which weighs one hundred and 
eighteen tons, is forty-five feet long, and its inter- 
nal calibre is nearly sixteen inches, rifled with 
ninety-two spiral turns. It throws a steel projec- 
tile weighing nearly one ton, with a.charge of six 
hundred-weight of brown prismatic’powder, hav- 
ing an initial velocity of six hundred and fourteen 
yards in a second, and a range of nearly eight 
miles ; the shot can penetrate a steel armor plate 
thirty-six inches thick immediately at the mouth 
of the gun, and a plate of twenty-nine inches 
thick, it has been estimated, at the distance of a 
mile or more. It is believed that no armor-plated 
ship in the world can endure the fire of such 
powerful guns. Krupp’s factory, however, is now 
engaged in making two of still larger dimensions. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Tue first idea of electricity was given by the 


friction of two globes of quicksilver in the year | 


1647. 

To MAKE a moisture-proof glue, dissolve sixteen 
ounces of glue in three pints of skimmed milk. A 
little powdered lime will increase its strength. 


In the exhibition at Havre (says Nature) there 
is an interesting collection of specimens of poison- 
ous fishes. Some are poisonous when eaten, others 
are merely venomous, 
sparoids, a tetrodon and many clupea, which are 
abundant near the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
Japan Sea is found a very peculiar tetrodon, which 
is sometimes used as a means of suicide, It pro- 
duces sensations like those produced by morphia, 
and finally death. 

THE experiment of fishing with electric lamps 
inclosed in glass globes as a lure to the prey has 
not as yet proved a success, A vessel thus equipped 
recently made a cruise to the Isle of Man. The 
lamps were sunk with the beam of the net to the 
depth of forty or fifty fathoms, the glass globe 
having been three-eighths of an inch thick, but 
the pressure of the water was too great for the 
glass, which broke, and the lights went out. Ex- 
periments with stronger glass are to be made. 


TuE photographer’s lens is more discerning than 
the naked eye. A recent photograph of a figure- 
painting by an American artist shows (says the 
Philadelphia Record) that a woman’s gown was 
first painted a hue and texture very different from 
that finally chosen, the underlying brushwork ap- 
pearing plainly in the photograph, though not 
seen by the most attentive observer of the original 
picture. In like manner photography reveals stars 


Among the first are many | 


1 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tur homeless outcasts of Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don, became riotous last week, and several fights 
with the police occurred. 


ONE THOUSAND lives were lost in a fire at Han- 
kow, China, recently, and property destroyed to 
the value of 2,000,000 taels. 


_THE new Italian military expedition to Abys- 
sinia, which is expected to make the redoubtable 
Ras-Alula tremble, left Naples on the 20th inst. 


_ Tue police of Constantinople are closing all 
liquor shops kept by Europeans on the ground 
that they are demoralizing the Turkish people. 


NEARLY one hundred indictments have been 
found against the officials and other persons who 
were concerned in the wrecking of the Fidelity 
3ank in Cincinnati. : 
_ Cutna has applied to the German army authori- 
ties for officers to instruct and organize the 
Chinese army, and the Emperor has consented to 
allow officers to go there. 


TuE International Military Encampment at Chi- 
cago closed last week. The experiment was inter- 
esting, but too costly to succeed. Ill luck attended 
its latter days, and the concern went into the 
hands of a receiver. 


Tue sum of $2,122 has been subscribed for the 
purpose of erecting a monument in Chicago to 
commemorate the bravery of the policemen who 
were killed and wounded in the Haymarket riot of 
May, 1886. The fund will be greatly increased. 


Tue Niger districts in West Africa, including 
the coast line between Lagos and the western bank 
of the Rio del Rey and the Niger Company’s land, 
have been taken under British protection—in other 
words, have been grabbed by that omnivorous 
Power. 

Tue General Meade monument, erected in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, was dedicated on the 
18th inst. with imposing ceremonies, a large num- 
ber of distinguished persons being in attendance. 
The cost of the statue and pedestal was about 
$30,000. ° 

THE annual report of the Chief Signal Officer 
shows that about 73 por cent. of the weather fore- 
casts during the past year have been verified. 
Of a total of 1,510 storm signals of all kinds or- 
dered during the year, 1,034, or 68.5 per cent. 
were verified. Of the cold-wave signals sent out, 
78.6 per cent. were verified. 


Ir is stated in London that Mr. John Jameson, 
of the Jrex, has communicated with the New York 
Yacht Club, declaring his intention to compete for 
the America Cup next year. It is reported that 
Mr. Jameson has already given orders for the 
building of his vessel, it being his intention that 
the designer, builder and crew shall be Irish. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States has 
postponed hearing the argument in the Virginia 
habeas corpus cases until next month, and in the 
meantime has released the Attorney-general and 
the District Attorney, who were committed for 
contempt by Judge Bond, on their own recogni- 
zances in $1,000 each to appear in court at the 
appointed time. 


Tue Governor of Arizona estimates the popula- 
tion of the Territory at 90,000, an increase of 
nearly 50,000 over the census estimates of 1880. 
The aggregate assessed valuation of the taxable 
property for the present year is $26,313,500, an 
increase of nearly $6,000,000 over 1880. The rate 
ef Territorial taxation this year has been lessened 
1mill. In the last year 137 miles of new railroad 
have been built, making 1,050 miles now in opera- 
tion in the Territory. 


Tue annual report of Caleb W. West, Governor 
of Utah Territory, estimates the population of the 
Territory at nearly 200,000, and the assessed taxable 


| valuation of property at $35,865,865. The commer- 


that to the human eye are not distinguishable | 
| from nebulous matter. 


THE process of making the wood carpet now 
coming into common use is cémparatively simple, 
although it must be done with exactitude. Care- 
fully adjusted saws strip the lumber into the de- 
sired thickness and wicth, the latter differing ac- 
cording to the work required. The stuff is then 
subjected to the saws that cut it out in the proper 
shape for inlaying, to form the fabric and figure 
of the carpet. This must be done with much par- 
ticularity, as each of the multiform pieces must 
exactly fit. The arrangement of the pieces and 
the gluing of them is done by boys, and looks like 
slow work, but yards are thus woven with fair ce- 
lerity. Canvas is glued on one side to give strength 
to the fabric. ‘The carpet is then subjected to 
sandpaper, and is finally finished with hard oil. 


LIEUTENANT JoHN P. Finpuay, Assistant Chief 
Signal Officer, United States Army, has been sup- 
erintending at Troy the completion and testing of 
a new helio-telegraph instrument of which he is 
the inventor, The machine is applicable to any 
code, and the arrangements are such as to pre- 


| elude an error in the sending or receiving of a 


The pro- | 


| large chain. 


dispatch without gross negligence on the part of 
the operator. It consists of a double mirror by 
day or two powerful lights by night, arranged at 
the ends of a bar. The flashes are made by keys 
and levers, a dot being sent by a single light and 
a dash by two lights combined. The instrument 
combines the telescope level and signaling appa- 
ratus in one, instead of the separate instruments 
heretofore in use. Modifications of the instru- 
ment fit it for use in fortifications and in coast- 
survey work, 

An Austrian paper claims that the first lightning- 
rod was constructed by a monk in Bohemia, The 
apparatus which he set up in the garden of the 
Curate of Prenditz is 1754 was composed of a pole 
surmounted by an iron rod supporting twelve 


curved-up branches, and terminating in as many | 


metallic boxes, filled with iron ore and®closed by a | 


boxwood cover, traversed by twenty-seven sharp 
iron points which plunged at their base in the 
ore, All the system was united to the earth by a 
The enemies of Diwisch, jealous of 


| Grounds ; and immediately afterwards the 


his success at the Court of Vienna, excited the | 


peasants of the locality against him, and under 
the pretext that it was the cause of the great 
drought, they made him take down the lightning- 
rod, which he had utilized for six years, What is 
most curious is the form of this first lightning- 
rod, which was of multiple points, like the one 
which M. Melseu af invented. 


cial affairs of the Territory are said to be in a pros- 
perous condition, and the agricultural products 
abundant and of excellent grade. Over 500,000 
head of cattle are owned in the Territory, and the 
industry is rapidly improving. Horses and sheep 
are raised in great numbers. 


Tue Boston Saturday Evening Gazette announces 
the discovery of a batch of exceedingly interesting 
letters and manuscripts written by John Howard 
Payne, while he was in hiding—about 1851—prior 
to his departure for Tunis, to assume Consulship 
duties there. The manuscripts passed into the pos- 
session of a prominent journalist, now dead, and 
were by him given to the manager of one of the 
Boston papers. They will soon be given to the 
public, with suitable notes of information. 


TuE reports of the Postal Service are said to be, 
financially, highly favorable. The successive re- 
ductions of the rates of postage and the raising of 
the weight of letters that may be sent under a 
single 2-cent stamp from half an ounce to an ounce 
have been followed by an increase of business, es- 
pecially at the larger offices, which gives promise 
that the Postal Service will speedily attain a self- 
supporting basis. The expected deficit of $4,700,000 
will not, it is believed, exceed the sum of $3,500,000. 


Tne Congress of the Liberal Federation, held at 
Nottingham, last week, resolved unanimously that 
when the Irish question was settled the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales should be made 
the leading point of the policy of the Liberal 
party. The Congress also adopted a resolution in 
favor of a reform of the franchise so thatone man 
shall have only one vote. Resolutions heartily 
welcoming Mr. Gladstone, expressing confidence 
in his leadership, and declaring that the Congress 
anticipated an early settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion on the lines of the ex-Premier’s policy, were 
unanimously carried amid tremendous cheering. 


ATLanTa welcomed President Cleveland and his 
wife most gallantly last week ; but the traditional 
** Cleveland weather ” failed the loyal Georgians, 
and their military parade, sham battle, etc., were 
carried out in the midst of a phenomenally heavy 
rainfall, The Presidential party proceeded by spe- 
cial train to Montgomery, Ala., arriving there 
on Thursday morning. They enjoyed a fine re- 
ception, and the city presented Mrs. Cleveland 
with an elegant and unique silver jewel-case, fash- 
ioned to imitate a bale of cotton in miniature. 
The President addressed 20,000 people at the Fair 
rt 
took train for Washington. Within the viet 
period of ten days, the travelers had experienced 
the hosvitalities of all sections of the country be- 
tween Minneapolis, where snow actually fell upon 
them, and Montgomery, where banana-trees were 
growing in the open air. They now turned their 
faces for the home run of forty-two hours, which 
landed them safe in Washington. 
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HISTORIC MONHEGAN ISLAND, IN MAINE. — - ioc - 


NE cf the most attractive places on the beautiful coast of Maine 
is the Island of Monhegan. This rocky island is ten miles 
from Pemaquid, which is the nearest mainland. It rises from the 
ocean to the height of one hundred and fifty feet. In many 4 3 - 
places the shores are precipitous, giving a fine view of the ocean, 
islands and mainland from Penobscot Bay to Kennebec River. The 
ruins of the ancient houses are still to be seen, and occasional relics 
are dug up from them, where they have reposed for two hundred 
and fifty years. King James sent out Captain George Weymouth 
in the ship Archangel, from England, who in May, 1605, anchored 
his vessel on the north side of Monhegan Island. Captain Wey- 
mouth went on shore and took possession in the name of King 
James, setting up a cross in token that he meant to establish there 
the Christian religion. In August 1607, Captain George Popham, 
in a ship called the Gift of God, landed on the island, finding the 
cross Captain Weymouth had previously erected. The next day 
after their arrival was Sunday, and the ship’s company went ashore 
on Monhegan, and here beside the cross was preached the first 
sermon in New England. In 1614, Captain John Smith, whose life 
Pocahontas saved, came from Virginia with two ships, and landed 
on Monhegan. He fished about there until he secured a cargo of 
fish and furs, for which he traded with the natives and then sailed 
for England. 

There have been certain marks found on the rocks of Monhegan 
which are thought by some to show that the Norwegians who 
peopled Iceland and Greenland also visited the coast of Maine as 
early as the year 990. From the island the White Mountains can 7 









































be plainly seen on a clear day in the northwest, and in the north- 
east loom up the Camden Hills. Monhegan is about three miles 
long and a mile wide, and many tourists now seek rest and health 
on this quiet and romantic island of the sea, 

REMARKABLE OysTER-8HELL DEposiItTs. 

For a number of years persons interested in scientific questions 
have visited the Oyster-shell Heaps, situated on both banks of the 
Damariscotta River, in Maine, just above the villages of Newcastle 
and Damariscotta, and quite an interest has been taken in try- 
ing to solve the problem of their origin. Sewall, in his ‘‘Ancient 
Dominions of Maine,” says on the subject: ‘*The rim of the lower 
basin of the head-waters of the Damariscotta, whose regurgitating 
tides receive and empty the overleaping waters of the fresh pond 
above, in detached places is wharfed off by the successive aggrega- 
tion of the shells of the oyster, exhibiting different stages of 
decomposition, Over two centuries ago the deposits here were 
noted in the records of the earliest European residents as the 
‘great banks of oyster-shells,’ and were then remarkable features 
on the face of the earth. The basin-margins on both sides of the 
river are heaped, covering an are. of several rods, twelve to fifteen 
feet deep.” Dr. Jackson, State Geologist, has given a description 
of the same remarkable vestiges. He found ‘‘the shells of the 
oyster disposed in regular layers, perfectly preserved ana whitened 
with the action of the weather, but which, when exposed to the 
action of the frost, crumbled into a fine shell marl.” The general 
belief, he adds, is ‘that the shells were heaped up there by the 
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1, sHIPs ‘‘GIFT OF GOD’’ AND ‘‘MARY AND JANE”’ AT MONHEGAN ISLAND IN 1607 (FROM AN OLD PRINT) 2. ISLAND OF MONHEGAN. 3. DAMARISCOTTA OYSTER 
SHELL DEPOSITS. 4. MONHEGAN LIGHTHOUSE. 


MAINE.—MONHEGAN ISLAND AND THE OYSTER-SHELL DEPOSITS OF DAMARISCOTTA. 


FROM PHOTOS. BY J. C HIGGINS & SON. 
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FISHERIES COMMISSION. 
PHOTO, BY TOPLEY, OTTAWA.—SEE PAGE 171. 


ancient Indians who formerly fre- 
quented the spot. Human re- 
mains, fragments of human art 
and of weapons of war of bone 
manufacture have been exhumed 
from these deposits.” It was the 
judgment of the State Geologist 
that for two centuries no burial 
had been made in this cemetery of 
an extinct people. The facts leave 
no doubt that the deposition of 
shell-offal above described was the 
work of human hands more than 
two centuries ago, when the same 
features marked this site of an- 
cient ruin. 

Such are the facts distinguishing 
the mysterious vestiges of the abo- 
riginal Ped-coke-gowke. It is the 
romantic theory of Sewall that 
these oyster-banks mark the site 
of Norumbega, the lost city of 
which De Costa has written so 
fascinatingly. Historian Sewall be- 
Jieves that this was the seat of the 
dominions of the Bashaba, the 
King of the Wa-we-noe race, who 
ruled over the region from the 
Penobscot to the Merrimac, and of 
whose existence Gorges heard the 
best account. According to Sew- 
all’s theory, the first shells were 
thrown down here by Scandina- 
vians who came to our shores 
nearly five hundred years before 
the arrival of Columbus, and the 
tall piles were accumulated in hun- 
dreds of years of dining. The story 
told by the high and grim cliffs of 
shells casts the gastronomical sta- 
tistics of a modern clambake alto- 
gether into the shade. All anti- 
quarians, however, do not agree 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL-BUILDING IN EAST ONE HUNDRED AND 


FIFTEENTH STREET—POLICEMEN SEARCHING FOR THE BODIES OF DEAD AND INJURED. . 


FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 171. 
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hundred years old. They may be 
a thousand years old. The earliest 
view of these shell-heaps was that 
they were natural deposits and evi- 
dences of the elevation of the coast- 
line. Investigation has proven that 
they are not the production of na- 
ture by any upheaval, but are the 
work of man. If they were natural 
deposits, there would be a large 
number of species, some of them 
not edible, and all kinds would be 
mixed together, but the oysters 
and clams would be mated ; yet 
these shell-heaps consist wholly of 
edible bivalves, and are not mated. 
Again, broken bones and remains 
of beasts are found among the 
shells. These shell-heays also prove 
that the race which made them 
was a race of cannibals. Many 
human bones are found in the 
shell-heaps with the bones of birds 
and beasts. Perhaps these men 
were Esquimaux. This is believed, 
first, from the Esquimau charac- 
teristics found in the skulls; and 
second, from the scarcity of metal. 
lic and stone insplements found.” 
A. J. 





COL. ANDREW D. BAIRD. 


NOL. ANDREW D. BAIRD, the 

/ Republican nominee for Mayor 
of Brooklyn, was born in Kelso, 
Scotland, in October, 1839, and 
came to this country some thirty 
years ago. In 18€1 he enlisted as 
a private in the Union Army, and 
was three times promoted for gal- 
lantry in action. At the close of 








the Peabody Museum to secure relics, writes of one heap 

measured by him, that ‘‘it was three hundred and forty-seven 

feet long, and in width one hundred and twenty-six feet, the 

depth of shell varying from four to twenty feet.” He | 
adds: ‘* There is no doubt that this is the work of human 

hands, and that it is very ancient. It appears that this | 

heap was abandoned before the first white traders came 

to this continent, as no account of an iron tool of any | 

| 
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with Sewall’s ideas. They think the Indians used to come 
here at intervals, have a big festival, pile up the oyster-shells 
and wander away. Mr. Gamage, who has been employed by 








description, or any other thing that would indicate the 
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presence of white men during the formation of this heap, 

has ever been found. This heap is composed principally oHI0 
of oyster -shells of what would be classed the long or il 
cluster variety, mostly large, with small oysters attached INFANTRY 





to the larger ones. The shells seldom appear in pairs, 
and they seem to lie on the side instead of upon edge, 
which indicates that they were thrown down at one time. atk Hi 
Shells have been found fourteen inches in length and “ 

three inches in breadth, Occasionally the shell of a qua- 
hog clam is found, and a few shells of other kinds of 
shellfish common in the waters of this river at the present 
day. Fragments of bones of various animals have been 
found among the shells. There appears in this heap a 
certain line of leaf-mold and broken shells, with scattering 
spots of ashes, like the remains of camp-fires. Below this 
line the shells appear to be older. The pottery fragments 
below the line are not so well finished as above, and the 








rim of the pottery from below stands almost straight, 

while in that above, the rim rolls out and is sometimes sae y ri TT Cn | a 
much ornamented on its inside, the ornament being in ’ il it IN 

the form of network with little V-shaped marks. Rocks C0 ‘i ‘i 

showing the marks of fire are quite numerous. There | tai i i a 


are many heaps of shells in the fields and pastures on 
both sides of the river for half a mile in either direction. 
No doubt oysters grew in the river in the near vicinity, 
as many shells are found in its bed in various places, 
Some forty years ago heavy ship-timber was cut from 
trees that grew on the shell-heaps on the west bank of the 
river, and many old rotted stumps still remain, some of 
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which are four feet in diameter, he A Ten Auda 4! “aie 





Professor Edwin 8. Morse, of Salem, Mass., says: ‘It is 
impossible to speak with certainty as to the age of the 
shell-heaps. We are quite sure that they are over two 


PENNSYLVANIA.—- MONUMENT OF BATTERY T, lst OHIO 
ARTILLERY, AT GETTYSBURG, 
SEE PAGE 171. 


PENNSYLVANIA, —~MONUMENT OF THE 55TH OHIO INFANTRY 
AT GETTYSBURG, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


the war he held the rank of colonel. He has been 
for years engaged in the brownstone business, and 
now has seven hundred men in his employ. His 
relations with his employés have always been of 
the happiest character. He has never held any 
other elective office than that of Alderman, in 
which he displayed capacity and constant fidelity 
to the public interests. He was nominated for the 
Mayoralty without any solicitation on his part, 
and accepted the candidacy only in obedience to 
a sense of public duty. If elected he will give the 
people of Brooklyn an honest and efficient ad- 
ministration. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomeEsTIC. 
A NEw trial has been refused to the Chicago 


*boodlers,” and they will have to go to prison 
unless some new method of delay is discovered. 


A UNION ticket was last week nominated by 
Tammany and the County Democracy of New 
York. Colonel John R. Fellows is named for Dis- 
trict Attorney, and Mr. Martine for the Additional 
Criminal Court Judge. 


TWENTY-SIX passengers were injured in a smash- 
up on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, near 
Charlestown, W.Va., on Thursday of last week. On 
the same day two persons were killed and ten in- 
jured by a collision of a freight and a passenger 
train near Greenville, 8. C. 


APPLICATION was made, last week, to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for a writ of 
error in the case of the Chicago Anarchists. Con- 
siderable alarm is said to have been occasioned in 
Chicago by reports that an attempt will be made 
to rescue the condemned on or before the day fixed 
for their execution. Extraordinary precautions 
‘have been adopted to prevent an outbreak. 


CHARLES G. FRANCKLYN, President of the Horn 
Silver Mining Company and formerly agent of 
the Cunard steamships, was last week arrested 
and locked up in Ludlow Street Jail in default of 
$500,000 bail, in a suit brought by his tirst cousin, 
Sir Bache Cunard, to recover $3,000,000, which, it 
is alleged, Francklyn wrongfully converted to his 
own use while acting as his cousin’s American 
representative. 

Tue Universalist General Convention, held in 
New York last week, adopted resolutions declaring 
total abstinence from intoxicating liquors the only 
safe and correct practice for individuals ; approv- 
ing of all efforts for the total suppression of the 
liqnor saloon ; declaring against all attempts by 
legislation or otherwise to desecrate the Sabbath 
by opening saloons or places of amusement, and 
decrying any effort to disturb the public-school 
system for sectarian purposes. 

ForEIGN. 
has been sold in 


Tue steamer Great Eastern 
London for #105,000. 


THE Spanish Government has abandoned the 
passport system in Cuba 

ELEVEN THOUSAND soldiers destined for Masso- 
wah will leave Italy during the first three weeks 
in November. 

Tue British Government has had the verdict of 
willful murder rendered by the coroner's jury 
against the policemen who did the shooting at 
Mitchellstown quashed in a Dublin court. 


ACCORDING to advices from Merv, Ayoub Khan 
has assumed the direction of the insurgents in 
Afghanistan. 


Turkestan. 

Tue Irish Nationalists continue to hold meetings 
in the proclaimed districts, in nearly every case 
baffling the police. One recent meeting was held 
at midnight and attended by thousands. The po- 
lice and military, having been deceived as to tie 
place of meeting, did not arrive on the scene until 
the next day. 


Excavations in Jerusalem on ground belonging | 


to the Russian Government have resulted in the 
discovery of remains of the ancient town wall and 
the position of the gates of the town during thé 


lifetime of the Saviour, through which He passed | 


to Golgotha. Grand Duke Sergius, President of 
the Palestine Society, invites subscriptions to a 
fund for the purpose of preserving the relics, 


IRISH PEAT BOGS AND BEGGARS. 


A TOURIST correspondent writes to the Spring- 
fiell Republican as follows concerning the peat 
bogs of Ireland: ‘‘ There are low-lying fields 
where the turf has been compacted by time until 
the best or blackest peat is well along towards 
a coil formation. This substance is cut with a 
long, sharp spade into little blocks that are left to 
dry in the sun ; and the present drought has given 
the hest season for curing peat that this land has 
had for a score of years. Each little cabin has its 
- of peat as symmetrically arranged as a New 

ngland wood-pile. The tenants on the estates 


are permitted to cnt peat sufficient for their own | 
We saw the inside of several cab- | 
ins, with their turf fire, the little black pot, the | 


modest wants. 


table, a chair or two, and the dresser or shelves, 
with the pathetically small, carefully cherished 
array of china. There is one room or more, with 
the contracted loft above, the pigs, chickens and 
cow in the front yard—and here Patrick or 
Michael rears his sturdy brood. These are the 
‘bog - trotters.’ The mother will gladly seli you 
a glass of milk with a dash of whisky or ‘ potheen’ 
in it—drink fit for a king. The children—well, 
they will probably run tirelessly after the traveler, 
holding out appealingly little bunches of wild 
flowers, and the mongrel dog of the family races 
in the midst of the group, barking and taking the 
liveliest general interest in the proceedings. The 
little beggars are rosy, quick-witted and very 
ragged, but the neat national schoolhonses that 
stand at fixed intervals along the way are teaching 
these children how to read,” 


THE IRISH TENANT-RIGHT LAW. 

GeorGe ALFRED Townsenp, in a recent inter- 
view with a gentleman who has spent some time 
in Ireland, was informed that the people “are 
building a great number of smal! houses in Ire- 
land. sometimes with slate roofs, sometimes with 
thatch, generally two-story houses, neat and com- 
fortable. This has all come out of the tenant-right 
law which Gladstone pnt throngh five or six years 
ago. Before that time the Irish tenant had to 


Deserters from Pendjeh report that | 
he is preparing a revolt in Herat and Afghan | 


! enact the part perpetually of a brokendown, ruined 
man. He was afraid to put on a new hat, lest the 
landlord should reproach him with prosperity and 
want to squeeze him harder, As soon as he got 
the protection of Gladstone’s Tenant -right Bill, 
which made him a partial owner in the property 
he had improved, he began to put on respectable 
clothes, to build himself a respectable house and 
to be more of a man. My father-in-law, for exam- 
ple, lived on the estate of a nobleman, and he put 
up houses as a tenant, ditched and hedged and 
had extensive improvements. The first thing he 
knew. the landlord drew the whole of this into his 


park and paid him nothing whatever, and did not | 


even say, ‘Thank you.’ Another case happened 
right under my nose in the same family. A man 
who had lived many years on a nobleman’s estate 
and had spent a great deal of money there, thought 
he possessed an interest right, and he went to the 
landlord and said: ‘I want to emigrate to Ame- 
rica. Pay me what is right, or what you think 
right, for my improvements, and let me go.’ To 
his astonishment, the landlord would not give him 
one cent, and claimed everything he had built. 
When the Gladstone Bill came into operation this 
man got £600 for his improvements, or $3,000, 
which brought him out to America in very good 
style and started him afresh.” 


A CHOICE INVESTMENT MEDIUM. 


THe EquiraBLe MortGAGE Company, the wisdom 
and practicability of whose policy has been tested 
by years of successful operation, has of late greatly 
increased in financial strength, its subscribed capi- 
tal being now $2,000,000, of which $1,000,000 is paid 
in cash. In addition to its regular farm mortgage 
business, new features are announced, notably its 
five-ten year debentures and its municipal bond 
department. THe EQuITABLE MorTGAGE COMPANY 
confines its selection of securities for its loans 
solely to the rich farm-lands of the West, and upon 
these lands it never lends over forty per cent. of 
their actual value. The debentures of the Com- 
pany are its own obligations, secured by farm 
mortgages taken in loans made by the Company, 
and deposited with the American Loan and Trust 
Company, of New York, in trust for the purchaser 
of the debentures, to secure the prompt payment 
by the EquiTaABLE MortGaGe Company Of the prin- 
cipal and interest. To this ample security is added 
the further guarantee of the Company’stwo million 
dollars capital. With such security the investor is 
safe, whether in times of prosperity or of financial 
depression ; and while the average Eastern invest- 
ment produces four per cent., the debentures of 
the EquiraBlLe MortTGaGe COMPANY pay six per 
cent. semi-annually, without care or trouble on 
the part of the investor. Hence the obligations of 
this Company are in constant demand by trust in- 
stitutions of the highest standing, as well as by 
trustees, ladies, guardians, religious societies, and, 


in short, conservative investors of every class, in | 
i 


all parts of the East. 


FUN. 


STATISTICS Show that girls who work in a match 
factory do not get married any quicker than those 
who work at other places.— Pittsburg Chronicle, 


Has that tom-cat scratched my darling’s face? 
Rub it, Freddy, with SaLvaTion O1L? 

The best remedy for pulmonary complaints is 
Dr. BuLt’s Couey Syrup. l’rice 25 cents, 


“Im afraid I'm crowding you, sir,” said a fat 
lady, as she partly sat on a meek little man in the 
corner of the car. ** [don’t mind it, ma’am,”’ gasped 
the meek little man. “I live in a flat.”’— New York 
Sun, 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOME, 


Ir is probable that one-half of the entire globe is 
composed of free or combined oxygen. This gas 
occurs in a state of freedom in the atmosphere, of 
which it constitutes one-fifth part by volume. At 
every inspiration oxygen passes into the lungs, 
there meeting the blood, in which it is dissolved 
and carried into every part of the animal frame. 
It is what supplies the heat to the system. Asa 
remedial agent in restoring impaired vitality its 
value is universally conceded by all branches of 
the medical profession. Drs. StarKeY & Pa.en, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., have found 
means by which this valuable and safe remedy for 
many of the ills from which humanity suffers can 
be supplied to patients at their homes. Compound 
Oxygen, as prepared by them, has already effected 
thousands of cures, as their testimonials, printed 
in a pamphlet sent to any address, free of post- 
age, amply proves. 


Wire (one day after marriage) —‘t No, dear, don’t 
give me any money; I might lose it.” Same Wife 
(ove year after marriage) ——** I took twenty dollars 
from your pocket-book last night, John.” 


A FAMILY JEWEL. 


Docror Davip KENNEDY, the famous surgeon and 
physician, of Rondout, N. Y., has issued his new 
Medical Treatise, a work of great intrinsic merit, 
apart from many elegant life illustrations of great 
beauty. In addition to the studied and valuable 
medical lessons inculcated by the Doctor, there are 
two articles from the widely known author, Col. 
E. Z. C. Judson (Ned Buntline), which add to the 
interest of the work. The printed price of this 
book is only 25 cents, but any one inclosing this 
notice, with the name of the paper from whence it 
is taken, with 2-cent postage-stamp, will receive 
the book free by mail. 


Sir Morevi MacKenzie, the great English physi 
cian, says of Rusinat-ConpDaAL, the newly imported 
Spanish Purgative Mineral Water, that ‘it is the 
best which exists, and superior to any analogous 
purgative.’”’ It has been called in this country 
“The King of Cathartic Waters,’ and it is said 
that phenomenal results have been obtained from 
its employment. The agents have received some 
four octavo pages of medical indorsements of the 
strongest character from eminent American and 
English physicians, It is claimed that one wine- 
glassful will relieve headache, and that it is of the 
greatest utility in the treatment of Dyspepsia, Bil 
iousness, and all forms of Skin Diseases, Gout and 
Rheumatism. The London /lospital Gazelle pre- 
dicts for it ‘‘an enormous sale as soon as its 
merits become known.” The agents for this 
country are THe Rusinat Company, No. 80 Beaver 
Street, New York. 


Great English Gout and Rheu- 
Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills. At 


Briarr's PILys. 
matic Remedy. 
all druggists, : 


PROF. LOISETTE’S MEMORY DISCOVERY. 


ror. Loisetre’s new system of memory-training, 
taucht by correspondence at 237 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, seems to supply a generai want. He has had 
two classes at Yale of 200 each, 250 at Meriden, 300 
at Norwich, 100 Columbia Law Students, 400 at 
Wellesley College, and 4°0 at University of Penn., 
etc. Such patronage, and the indorsement of such 
men as Mark Twain, Dr. Buckley, Prof. Wm. R. 
Harper, of Yale, ete., place the claim of Prof. Loi- 
sette upon the highest ground. 





| barely answer. 











‘A GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 


A ramous physician, many years ago, formulated | 


a preparation which effected remarkable cures of 
liver diseases, bile, indigestion, etc., and from a 
small beginning there arose a large demand and 
sale for it, which has ever increased until, after 
generations have passed, its popularity has become 
world-wide. The name of this celebrated remedy 
is CocKLe'’s ANTI-BiLious PILLs. 


To such traveled Americans as have become ac- | rele i : i f 
| and beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases o 


quainted with the great merits of these Pills (so 
unlike any others), and who have ever since re- 
sorted to their use in cases of need, commendation 
is unnecessary. But to those who have not used them 


| and have no knowledge of their wonderful virtues, we 


now invite attention, 


The use of these Pills in the United States is al- 
| ready large. 


Their virtues have never varied, and 
will stand the test of any climate. They are adver- 
tised—not in a flagrant manner, but modestly; for 
the great praise bestowed upon them by high au- 
thorities renders it unnecessary, even distasteful, 
to extol their merits beyond plain, unvarnished 
statements. 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious or 
liver trouble, should bear in mind ‘* CocKLe’s ANTI- 
Bitrous Piius,’’ and should ask for them of their 
druggist, and if he has not got them, insist that he 
should order them, especially for themselves, of 
any wholesale dealer, of whom they can be had. 
JAMES COCKLE & CO., 4 Great Ormond Street, 
London, W. C., are the proprietors. 


NINE years’ additional experience with my Min- 
eral Plate serves only to increase my appreciation 
and admiration of your wonderful improvement in 
dentistry. You will probably remember that at 
the time of taking my impression the bony struc- 
ture in the alveolar ridge had been so completely 
destroyed by my rubber plate that the remaining 
tissue was so soft and flexible that it was with the 
greatest difficulty, after three attempts, that you 
succeeded in obtaining an impression that would 
But, strange and remarkable as it 
may appear, within one year after the insertion of 
your Mineral Plate, there was a complete repro- 
duction of bone at the points where absorption had 
been going on for so many years from the heating 
and poisoning effects of the rubber plate. This 
statement is made because the writer is convinced 
from his own happy experience that unmeasured 
comfort and health, and consequent prolongation 
of life, would be the boon afforded by the use of 
Mineral Plates to those unfortunates who are 
obliged to resort to the use of artificial teeth. 

Wm. M. Pratt, M.D. 

151 East 58th St., New York, Oct. 8th, 1887. 


In this specialty, Dr. Wituiam E. Dunn, of 331 
Lexington Avenue, has during the last thirty years 
put in use 6,000 plates, giving to his patrons entire 
satisfaction. The improvements he has made 
within the past two years place it in a position 
still farther above all other kinds of Dentistry. 





Ir your complaint is want of appetite, try half a 
wineglass of ANGostURA Birters half an hour be- 
fore dinner. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manu- 
factured by Dr. J. G. B. SieGERT & Sons. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. WINsLow’s SootHine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 














For “‘ worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated 
school teachers, milliners, seamstresses, house 
keepers, and over-worked women generally, 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the best 
of all restorative tonics. It is not a‘ Cure-all,” 
but admirably fulfills a singleness of purpose, 
being a most potent Specific for all those 
Chronic Weaknesses and Diseases peculiar to 
women. It is a powerful, general as well as 
uterine, tonic and nervine, and imparts vigor 
and strength to the whoie system. It promptly 
cures weakness of stomach, indigestion, bloat. 
ing, weak back, nervous prostration, debility 
and sleeplessness, in either sex. Favorite Pre- 
scription is sold by druggists under our posi- 
tive guarantee. See wrapper_around bottle. 
Price $1.00, or six bottles for $5.00. 

A large treatise on Diseases of Women, pro- 
fusely illustrated with colored plates and nu- 
merous wood-cuts, sent for 10 cents in stamps. 

ddress, WorRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCL_ TION, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee WEADACHE, Bitious He ~ 
onstipation, promptly cu y 
Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. 25c. a vial, 
by druggists. 





WHILBUR’S 


OcseTA 


The finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Jnvaluab 6 for Dyspeptics 
end Children, C7 Buy of your dealer, or send (1 stamps 

or tri ‘HH. 0. WILBUR & SOAS, Philadeip!:ia. 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 





Jor trial can. 











Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 





First Prize Med 
Vienna 


317 SixtH AVENUE, New York. 
M’f’r of Meerschaum 


: 0. WEI Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 


cles, ete., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 B’ way, N.Y. Factories, 69 
Walker St.. & Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs 





| Curicura, the great Skin 


[OcTOBER 29, 1887. 


BEAUTY 

== off == 

Skin & Scalp 

= ESTORED 

; sae by the * 

~ CurticurRa 
Remedies. 

J gfe IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 


comparable to the CutTicurRA RemepiEs in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 






the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

Cure, and CuTicuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CutTicurA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 
Jles to serofula. CuTicurA REMEDIEs are abso- 
utely pure and the only infallible skin beautifiers 
and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; RE- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Potrer 
DrRuG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass 

(= Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HANDS 











Soft as dove's down, and as white, by 
using CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 





ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry's MoTH AND FRECKLE 
5 Lotion, it is reliable. 

} For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Y Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PERRY's 
COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 
Brent Goop & Co., 57 Murray St., 
New York. 








‘SICK HEADACH 
CARTERS) “= 
ITTLE 








these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Di 






ness, Nausea, Drowsi. 
ness, Bad Taste in thi 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
iP ain in the Side, & 
They regulate the Bow: 
els and prevent €onsti 
—e and Piles. The smallest and easiest totake 
ly one pill a do 






















se. 40inavial, Purely Ve 
etable. Price 25 cents, 5 vials by mailfor$1, 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New Yorke 
ud by all Druggists. 














teatertentententer 









This is the ti 
tle of a descrip 
tive Price - list, 


ed in color- 
print, of the ¢ 





‘ae 
a ah oe F. found ing 
every family, and may be obtained from all Toy t: 
alers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. T 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application tcf 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 


SNEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON, E. C., 
<2 1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHU RCH STREET. 
BQ™GQQ{P™ROQ|R NMA IFIP III HHH IH TUT. 


» | COLEMAN 
:' NATL BUSINESS COLLEGE! 


A Live, Practicat ScHooLt.—CHEAPEST AND Best. 
Endorsed by THousaNnps of graduates and the most 
PROMINENT Business and PROFESSIONAL MEN Of the 


State and Nation. 

_H. COLEMAN, Pres. | NEWARK, N. J. 

|] LADDER, KIDNEYS, MEN’S WEAKNESSES & 
DISEASES prove FATAL unless the afflicted 

use the REMEDIES given inthe ASAHEL MEDICAL 

BUREAU book, mailed FREE at 291 B’way, N. Y. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THE METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY, 


The leading American School of Music. The follow- 
ing gentlemen comprise the Faculty: Dudley Buck, 
Samuel P, Warren, Harry Rowe Shelley, Dr. L. A. 
Baralt, H. W. Greene, Chas. Roberts, Jr., Walter 
J. Hall, C. B. Ruttenber, D. L. Dowd, C, B. Hawley, 
L. A. Russell, August Dupin, G. B. Penny. Ever 

possible advantage is offered both in class and pri- 
vate teaching Over 200 applicants last year. H. W. 
Greene, C. B. Hawley, Directors. 21 East 14th St., 
New York. 


| 
} re HH] A 3 N and intestinal troublesand 
headache arising 



































A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 





from them, 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggists. 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
Strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, builds up worn-out nerves, 
promotes good digestion, cures all weaknesses and nervousness. 


56 Wust 20tu Stuset, New York. 


Fos Sars 2x Davewists, 08 Mai. $1.09. 
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| 
Once said that the secret of good health | 
consisted in keeping the head cool, the 
Had 
this eminent physician lived in our day, 
merits of Ayer’s Pills | 
he 
them, 


feet warm, and the bowels open. 


and known the 
would certainly have 
so many of his 


as an aperient, 
recommended as 
distinguished successors are doing. 
The celebrated Dr. 
Norwich, Conn., recommends 
Pills as the best of all 
‘* Intermittent Fevers.” 
mM. 1, & 


Conn., says: 


| 
Farnsworth, of } 
Ayer’s | 
. | 
remedies for 


Fowler, of Bridgeport, 
**Ayer’s Pills are highly 
and universally spoken of by the people 
about here. I make daily use of them 
in my practice.” 

Dr. Mayhew, of New Bedford, Mass., 
says: ‘* Having prescribed many thou- 
sands of Ayer’s Pills, in my practice, I 
can unhesitatingly pronounce them the } 
best cathartic in use.” 

The Massachusetts State Assayer, Dr. 

A. A. Hayes, certifies : ‘‘ I have made a 
careful analysis of Ayer’s Pills. They 
contain the active principles of well- 
known drugs, isolated from inert mat- 
ter, which plan is, chemically speaking, 
of great importance to their usefulness. 
It insures activity, certainty, and uni- | 
formity of effect. Ayer’s Pills contain 
no metallic or mineral substance, but 
the virtues of vegetable remedies in 





skillful e ombination.’ 


Ayer’s Pills, | 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. | 





MANCHESTER CONN, 


WILLIAMS 4 BROTHERS i 


watt MISTS AND APOTHECAR' es. 
xB errand covtl adel suenat 





sensitive Jac es. 





endorsed by Eminent Physicians—used—enjoyed 


many noted men—Standard for quality in U.S. Navy. 


(2: 


YANKEE SHAVING SOAP. 


Rich—Permanent—Healing—Very beneficial to delicate— 
Ask 
Stamps, and recetz 


Radrase THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


For HALF A CENTURY Genuine Yankee Soap has been—unequalled - 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. _ 





A 
KNITTED 








FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 





Owing to the great success during | 
the past season of their Knitted L | 
Tuxedo Summer Suit, Messrs. James | 
McCreery & Co. have been led to de- 
sign a Knitted Fall and Winter Suit 
for Misses and Children, adapted for 
school and outdoor wear. | 


L 
E 


This suit is made in one piece; the 
waist is tight-fitting, with a full front 
of jacket effect, and the skirt is made 
full, with a sash. 
The colors are the soft, warm Win- | 
ter Shades, relieved here and there | 
with stripes of contrasting color. 
A full descriptive circular mailed 
on application. 

Controlled Exclusively and for Sale only by 
JAMES McCREERY & 60., 
Broadway and IIth St., 
New York. 





PISO’S:CURE_FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best am arias. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


ME vTed oe dag ia 





Insures you over 100 shaves—and the 
enjoyment of a degree of ease and comfort 

© that CANNOT be experienced without 
the use of the celebrated Genuine 


your Druggist for it—or send price in 


ye it by mail—post-paid. 


and recommended by 


Glastonbury, Cont. 





SAN DIEGO 


Has a finer climate and is growing faster in wealth 
and position than any city in Southern California. 
If you want to buy land or loan money on first 















mortgage, send $1 for our valuable illustrated 
book and mention this paper. Send for all partic- 
ulars to F. R. W ETMORE & CO., 
Bankers and Keal Estate Agents, San Diego, Cal. 
qe" « 4 0 D 
SOLD ON MONTH- | 
Y PAYMENTS. Buy di- 
rect of the manufacturer and pay no Agents’ com- 
missions or dealers’ profit. SEND FOR PRICES AND 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Also Manfs. of WIRE FENCE NETTINGS, | 
STABLE FIXTURES, Vases and Lawn 
Ornaments, ‘‘ Hoosier Calf Weaner.” ALL 
KINDS of WIRE WORK at Fac to Prives. | 
Adiress BARBEE IRON & WIRE KKS, 
Game of Fox and Geese, Tho Star Puzzle, Th 
of Late Style Visiti ae Au 


LAFAYETTE, IND., or 100 Lake St.. Cacaee TLL. 
OF CHECKERS Game of Nine cad Morrie 

Prise oat and Sample = 

APITAL CARD CO., Columbus, Q 


GAME for only a 2-cent stamp. 


BOOK QF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS, 
Games, 43 Ware to Mak > Sa a two 2, od 
EAGLE CARD Wwouks” "Cabiz, OHly., 
GRAND GIFT To introduce our wonder- 
ful Self-operating Wash- 
ing Machine we will GIVE ONE away in | 
every town. Best in the World. No labor 
or rubbing. SEND FOR ONE to the 
National Co., 23 Dey St., N. Y. 














GENTS can make $1 an hour. New Goops. Samples 
and term fsree. C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. N.Y, 


NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
de with patent doubie acting rods and 
folding knee rest. Light, 
p Substantial and handsome. | 
m) Used inthe best Bands and 
Orchestras. Uncqualed for 
4 tone, surpass all others in 
finish and appearance. If 
gy nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LYON «& HEALY, Chicago, We 


AGENT 


THE 


xe ma 


















WANTED (Samples FREE) | 
for Dr. SCOTT'S beautiful ELEC- 
TRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS 





Ete. Norisk, quick sales. OTT 313 B satisfaction a 


guaranteed. DR. SCOTT, 843 B’ way, N.Y. 


MEMORY — 


w belly puitke artificial systems. 

Any book learned in one reading 
Recommended by MARK TWAIN, RICHARD PROCTOR, 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. ASTOR, JUDAH P. BENJA- 
MIN, Dr. MINOR, &c. Glass of 100 Columbia Law stud- 
ents, cwo classes Of 200 each at Yale; 400 at University 
of Penn. Phila. , 400 at Wellesley College and three large 
classes at C hautaugua i Prospectus Post 
_¥REE fro rom PROF - LOISETT , 337 Fitth Ave,, N.Y. 


FORALL. $30 a week and expenses 
WORK: aid. Valuable outfit and particulars | 
. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, | 


















MORPHINE HABIT 


Mme AT HOME. NO PAIN, 
Nervousness, Lost sleep or interference with 
business. Directions simple, Terms Low. Treat 
oo sent O00 trial and NO PAY asked until you are 
OSE in Six_Montba 
a wt gh Oe 
REME BDY Cco., G.. LAFAYETTE, 


S3} RU -ositive ly Pi 60 TUR Dr. 


Horne’ eE lectro-Magnetic belte 
Truss, c Tetons g Guaranteed the 
ie, only one in the world generatin; 
acontinuous Electric & Magnet 
rrent. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Comfortable and Effective. Avoid frauds, 
Over ®.000 cured. Send mp for pamphlets 
ALSO ELECTRIC BELTS rok 
. HORNE, InvENTOR, 191 WABASH AVE. CHICAGa 












ATRIMONIAL PAPER. Ilustrated. Sent 3 months 
on trial for 10c. HELPING HAND, Chicago, ul. 


er PAN 


CURED! 


Meni ~ WAL 








; pene ae in30to80 Days 

by rce's Pat.Magnetic Elastic 

. Truss, Warn' Pd onLyE ECTRIC TRUSS 
in world. Entiecty dierent from all oters, 
ad comtort 





BOA oer m 








1 MONTH. Agents Wanicd. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the worid. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$5 


MONEY: 


A Beautiful Plush Casket 


< Fine Jewelry sent free to every Agent sell- 
ing our cards, Send 2c. 5 for Lovely New Sam- 





to $8 a Day. Samples wortn $1. 50, Frer. Lines 
not under the horse's feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN- HOLDER 00.5 B Hou 1. x, M Mic He 





MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing ergy Stam Send 
for Price List of utfits, to 

F. W. Dorman, 217 East 
German’ 8t., » Baltimore, Md. 











ples and Outfit, N, E. CARD  60., jallingford, Conan. 
LEGS ARMS, 
(ARTIFICIAL) 







WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable, 
a Thousands in Daily Use. 

[e [ rs nee New Patents & Important Improvements. 


U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
1, Pamphiet of 160 Pages SENT FREE. 
LE} < 
\ 


A. A. MARKS, | 
New York City. 


STEEL 
PENS. 








701 Broadway, 





Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

Works; Camden, N, J, 26 John St., New Yorks” 





Highest Award 
Centennial. 


Gold Medal Paris 
Exposition. 


F. BOSS & BRO., 


Established 1853, 


449 BROADWAY. 


‘Seal Skin Garments a Specialty, | 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


FURS AND FUR-LINED GOODS. 


MUFFS, BOAS, PELERINES, FUR TRIMMINGS, 
AND NOVELTIES. FUR ROBES AND RUGS. 
GENTLEMEN'S FUR COATS, CAPS, COLLARS 
AND GLOVES, at Manufacturer’s Prices. 

ILLU sheets > > CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
APPLICATION. 
N. B.— ~All Ps genic ay Cars pass our Door, 


‘* The best which exists.’’—Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 


THE KING OF " OATHARTIO WATERS. | 


Nature’s Remedy for Constipation. 


RUBINAT-CONDAL 


Mineral Water. 





Warranted Absolutely Natural. 


Recommended by the Principal Medical Authorities in 
Europe and America. 


aa A Wineglassful will Relieve Headache.¢@ 
Ra Its Use is Unattended by Griping.~@& 


Of exceeding utility in the treatment of Dyspep- 
sia, Habitual Constipation, Biliousness, Skin Dis- 
eases, Corpulency, Hwmorrhoids, Apoplectic At- 
tacks, Gout and Rheumatism. For ordinary family 
use it may be relied upon as a safe and gentle 
aperient. No change of diet or habits is neces- 
sary while using the Water. Bottled at the Spring 
in its natural state. Imported in white glass bottles 


RUBINAT CO., 
Sole Importers and Agents for the 


80 Beaver St., N. Y., 

U.S. and Canada, 

For sale by all Druggists and First-class Grocers. 
eal Se varied Funghis t of Medical Opinions. 





FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all Guiringe rfections, including Facial 
} Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluous 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 
) Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, Blk Be ads, Scars, 
”? Pitting and their treatment. nd 10c, for 
4th edition. Dr. John Hf. , ft ° 
Péari St., Albany, Me Se 





book of 50 
87 North Established 1870. 


FRANK LESLIE’ S 


Comic fl 


188s88s 


Ready, Price Ten Cents. 


ORDER A COPY FROM YOUR 
NEWSDEALER,. 


FULL OF FUN AND WIT. 


Instractive, Entertaining and Edifying, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


c= SMllay Maganine 


Now 








| Edited by Rev, I, De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


The Voice of the Press, without distinction of 
Creed or Church, pronounces 
this Monthly 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR FAMILY READING, 


And commends it to the Christian Public as 


_THE BEST MAGAZINE 


Its contents are of the most varied and attractive 
character, furnishing just such reading as every 
family desires on Sunday and can enjoy during 
the week. 

No other publication of the kind affords such 
an amount of reading matter with such excellent 
illustrations. 


“This magazine is one of the cleanest and bright- 
est published.’’—Steubenville (Ohio) Gazette. 


“<¢ jertginly the best ped lication of its kind that 
we see.” forth Carolina Presbyterian, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

“The contents ere invariably the choicest class 
| of reading.”’— Canadian Statesman. 


Sold by all newsdealers 


62.50 a year, postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


563, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York, | 


PALATABLE---PAINLESS---PROMPT, | 


Single copy, 25 cents; | 





-The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT, 


qT he First Requisite in all Dwelings. 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use, 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen, 
“SANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
general house use. : 
Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &c. 

Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
centrated form of “Sanitas,” to be di- 
luted with water for flushing drains, 


“SANITAS” 


“SANITAS”? 


“SANITAS” Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


“Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, &,, &. 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


D. | “ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 





Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluablein the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE’S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 
“SANITAS” IS NATURE’S DISINFECTANT. 
To be had of all Druggists and of the 
American & Continental “ Sanitas”’ Co., Ltd., 
| _ 636-642 West Soth street, N. Y. city. 


Fa paves ALE 


woOopD. 





| 














f| INGLAS 


}) FULLY EQUAL To THe 
BEST IMPORTED 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
-FIRST CLASS- 
GROCERS & 

DEALERS. 


Read! Read! Read! 
NOW READY! 
“Prince Lucifer,” 


—BY— 
ETTA W. PIERCE, 
— IN THE— 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 


—~F— 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


Few writers among us excel Erra W. Pierce in 
dramatic construction of plot, and in definite char- 
| acterization of those whonr she brings on the scene. 

| The movement of the story is always rapid, and 

the conversations are natural and easy; the de- 

scriptions vivid, increasing the interest of the 

reader. 
| The present novel opens with a bridegroom 
| bringing his newly wedded wife to Tempest Isl- 
|} and, there to learn that he has a child by a former 
| marriage. His mysterious assassination leaves her 
| free, but she remains at Tempest Island, devoted 
to her stepson. Around him then weaves a web of 
mystery. He is the Prince Lucifer who rivets the 
attention to the close of the powerful tale. 








Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
$3, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York 


| Light and Entertaining Literature 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


PLEASANT HOURS 


Eighty Pages Octavo, and Twenty to Twenty-five 
Engravings. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 








Price 15 cents, Annual subscription, $1, oe postpaid, 
Sold by all Newsdealera, 





Send 10 cents for a specimen copy. 








Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


*~MANUFAGT URE 





I3Y: 


LTH BennelkeCeny. 




















THE POLITICAL 


Party Boss — 





‘“‘ASSESSMENT ” 


‘Well, gentlemen, if you want the chair, how much are you willing to * put up’ 





FR. ANK LESLIE'S 


AUCTION. 


aah € your bids ! 

















ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
promptly and effectually ; 
but soothe and relieve while curing. 

They are the STANDARD REMEDY for Weak | 


PLASTERS act safely, 
do not burn or blister, 


Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Colds, | 


Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary and Kidney Diffi- | - 


culties, Malaria, Dyspepsia; Heart, Spleen, Liver 
and Stomach Affections; Strains and all Local 
Pains. 

Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by 
misrepresentations. 

Ask for Autcock's, and let no explanation or | 
solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily dizested, and 
h admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
UGLY WRINKLES, 


So dreaded, can, in most all 
cases, be removed and posi- 
tively prevented by using at 
night 


PALM KOSMEO 


Tan, Freckles, Pimples, Roughness, will vanisb with 
only one ortwo applications. Itis sold witha guar- 
antee to refund the money if not satisfactory; 8,000 
boxes sold without one re turne d. Will any other | 
dealer make the same offer’ No; they dare not! 
Catalg. free. Mas. C. THOMPSON, 240 5th Av., N.Y. | 
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SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


STREET COSTUMES. 


Paris Novelties in Reception and 


Evening Dresses. 
OPERA WRAPS, CLOAKS, ULSTERS 
AND JACKETS, 


Broadway é KR 1 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 


RELIEF FOR THE EYES OF NIGHT- WORKERS. 


THE ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 


FOR OIL. 
GIVES a LIGHT of 65-CANDLE POWER. 


Absolutely Safe. Cannot Erplode. 
Automatic Extinguisher. 


Tora This remarkable burner 
= } far excels any lamp or 
burner heretofore invent- 
ed, in steadiness, bril- 
liancy and softness of its 
} light. 
if It gives an absolutely 

\ White Light, and can be 
used on any ordinary 
lamp you may have 
your house. 

It does away with all 
evil effects of night-work 
upon the eyes, and will 



































eyesight. 

One editor writes: “I 
have worked by it con- 
stantly till very late at 
night, and the trouble I 
formerly had with my 
eyes has entirely disap- 
peared since I have been 
using it.” 

Many ladies have said it 
is the only light by which 
they can sew on black 


by day. 

Doctors certify that it is 
the onl: light by which they can safely perform 
surgical ope erations and make medical examina- 
tions at night. 

Equals Gas for Lighting Churches, Halls and Factories. 

Burner and chimney sent free of charge to any 
part of the country for $1.25. 


NEW YORK BRASS COMPANY, 
la Barelay St., New York City; 51 & 53 Dearborn St., 
_ Chicago, fll. ; 8, Snow hill, London, ik ., England. 





Mor bine Habit Cured in 10 
i. 33 days. No pay till cured. 
J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Remington Standard Typewriter. 





eusietes Typewriter No, 2. 


We furnish the 
Supplies of every kind. 


Attention is called to the increased excellence of this incomparable 


machine. 


WE GUARANTEE ITS SUPERIORITY. 


Buy it, with the privilege of returning it unbroken at any 
time within 30 days. C. 
satisfactory in every respect. 


O. D., for full price paid, if not absolutely 


finest grades of Linen Paper and Typewriter 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET UPON APPLICATION, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 339 Broadway. New York. 








ILLUSTRATED 


_| Embroidery, 


in | 
} 


do more than any medi- | 
cine to restore overtaxed | 


cloth as well by night as | 


NEWSPAPER. 1887, 





[Ox TOBER 29, 




















a specially:for-children: 


The best for the Complexion. . . “A balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
PEARS’ SOAP has received 15 International Awards. Sale Universal. 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail Fashionable Furs 
and Sealskin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for la- 
dies to purchase reliable 
Furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion Book 
mailed free. 


EARL &WILSON’S 
LINEN 
-COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


1784. 1887. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX TMREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
waite 
Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
} and other Laces. 















| Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


| LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


| aaa 
| THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
__ Cheage, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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MAGIC LAN ERNS| 
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MCALLISTER, Mis, Opticiaa, 49 watent Steg NeV . 
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Demand unprecedented. K.-W ‘TANSLI. 7 & CO.,Chicago, 


“HAMMOND” 








{ 





Cabinets and 
Tables 


Type-Wniter 
Supplies. 





Price, including two styles of Type, - - $100.00. 


| Perfect alignment, uniform impression, speed, changeable type, ete. 
Already over 4,000 in use. Every machine guaranteed. 


Unprecedented success. 


Lf not satisfied after three months’ use, the purchaser may return the machine, and 
the purchase money will be refunded 


LARGE VARIETY OF FINEST GRADES LINEN PAPERS. 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO. 


Nos. 75 & 77 Nassau St., New York. 





Send for cireular and price-’ist. 








